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Southern Letter 


The year which has just gone into the 
records and memories of humanity brought 
many blessings to all of us. Some of its 
benefits disguised themselves, appearing 
in the form of adversity. Often our great- 
est benefits come that way. We do not 
understand at first. Time, distance, is 
necessary. As the days and weeks go by, 
the darkness of the past is lighted up and 
we are able to see it all more clearly. Per- 
haps Sarah F. Adams had that experience 
when she wrote: ‘‘All that Thou sendest me, 
in mercy given; angels to beckon me near- 
er, my God, to Thee.” Rightly under- 
stood, adversity beckons. Wrongly un- 
derstood, it crushes. 

This report comes from one who was de- 
tained at home and in hospitals from a 
work he loves for at least six months last 
year. For that reason he is unable to re- 
port so much in the way of miles traveled, 
of missions visited, of sermons delivered, 
of other work accomplished, as he has 
sometimes been able to do. Weakness 
had its imperative, and there was nothing 
to do but submit. However, I have made 
the important discovery that many people 
are far more generous than they sometimes 
have the credit of being. And there is 
more sympathy and kindness of heart 
than we can know until we witness adverse 
conditions, appealing to the best in the 
hearts of men and women. My experi- 
ences of last year have taught me to be- 
lieve in man more firmly than ever before. 
We are the children of God, possessing a 
measure of His love and sympathy. And 
this is true of every one, even the worst of 
us. 

My active ministry lasts year included 
January and February and the early part 
of March. In mid-summer I was in the 
field for two months; and with the coming 
of autumn and winter I have been in the 
field two months. In meeting my ap- 
pointments I have traveled about seven 
thousand miles, and with few exceptions I 
have spoken twice every Sunday. Au- 
diences have been fairly good, and I 
trust that something worth while is being 
accomplished. 

In addition to the usual church services 
I have adopted the plan of giving talks, 
drawing-room talks, wherever a sufficient 
company of people may be assembled. 
And a large company is not required. Two 
or three often constitute a nice audience. 
It seems to me that this is far better than 
to sit around the hearth-stone conversing 
on matters of little or no worth. Too 
much time seems to be wasted as we form 
the habit of recounting the ugly, sensa- 
tional events taking place the world over. 
We should be thinking about the under- 
lying principles needed as a foundation in 
the true work of life. On these things I am 
trying to get our people to think and act 
as we should. Thus far these quiet talks 
have seemed to meet with a genuine re- 


sponse and supply a real need, and I plan 
to make them an important part of my 
mission. It requires preparation, work, 
plenty of it, but I am sure it is fully worth 
while. 

Since returning South five years ago I 
have never made any sort of charge for 
my services. To some this may appear to 
be a mistake, and I am sure it would be a 
mistake in some parts of the field. But the 
worst of the panic was on us five years 
ago, and many of our people in the South 
were wretchedly poor. It was then that I 
began my mission down here. To have 
said to the people, I cannot serve you un- 
less you pay mea certain amount, would 
have meant the cessation of work at most 
of our smaller missions. I have found 
it better simply to present my needs to 
the people, with the request that they do 
the best they can to keep me in the field. 
Sometimes the response has been sur- 
prisingly good, but not always so. How- 
ever, with a little assistance from the out- 
side, I have been enabled to stay in the 
field, and with the advent of better times, 
I trust the financial returns will increase. 

Five years ago I elected to start up 
work in Kentucky. The churches were 
pastorless, and some of them had just 
about concluded to close up permanently. 
If I mistake not, that was true of our 
oldest church in the state. But after nearly 
four years of occasional visits up there, we 
started to move to secure aregular minister 
for the work. Correspondence was had 
with the Rev. W. O. Bodell, who consented 
to come to the state and ascertain what 
could be done. It was just before the 
meeting of the State Convention in the 
fall of 1935. The churches were well 
pleased with him and his messages, and ar- 
rangements were soon made for him to 
become the state pastor. He has now 
served those churches for quite a little 
more than a year, his labors are bearing 
fruit, and he bids fair to accomplish much 
in that part of our Zion. If I had asked 
those people five years ago to give me a 
definite sum for services, there would have 
been nothing doing. Now something is 
doing, and I am exceedingly glad. : 

In closing this report, may I say that 
my health is much improved, and it is my 
hope that I shall be able to do my share in 
the work of our churches for some time to 
come. I have just finished forty-eight 
years in the work. Would like so much to 
stay with it forty-eight years longer! 

Thomas Chapman. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


* * ss 
Sergeant: “You're late to go on guard. 
Wot’s the idea?”’ 
Private: “I overslept and. . ..7) 
Sergeant: “In all that bombardment?” 
Private: ‘‘I’d be sleeping yet if some 
guy hadn’t been writing a letter with a 


scratchy pen!””—Foreign Service. x 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. Thecertainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A FRANK TALK TO LAYMEN 


UR annual Laymen’s Sunday lies just ahead of us. 
We know, and you know, that you laymen are 
not much good, or good for much, so far as the 
church is concerned. Your minister will get off an 
eloquent speech about you now and then, and repel 
vehemently cruel aspersions upon your service to the 
church, but he means dear old John Henry, who always 
sees that the minister’s salary is paid even if he has 
to borrow the money to do it, or Uncle Billy Phipps, 
who does everything no one else will do around the 
church, from ringing the bell to cleaning out the box 
closet. He means special friends, than whom none are 
closer than those in church relations. He doesn’t 
mean laymen as a class. Laymen as a class don’t rate 
high for church work. It really is women’s work, you 
know. 

Well, we are here to tell you that there won’t be 
any churches one of these days if the laymen do not 
get busy. The women can’t carry the load. 

It is not merely a question of the money that you 
give or don’t give. It is a question of personality. 
We need the man element in the churches. Fine and 
devoted as women are, they are only half the story. 
The young folks are not going to stick to churches if 
their dad and the other men, in fact if not in word, 
scoff at them, never attend them and give them none 
of their best gray matter. Decisions about what the 
church as an rganization will do or not do stand only 
half the chance of being sane, rounded decisions with- 
out laymen on the job of helping make them. 

Churches need men as much as colleges, com- 
munity chests, and town meetings need men. Churches 
are just as much a vital part of our organized society 
as colleges, community chests and town meetings. 
Especially as the church is turning now to religious 
education and organized young folks’ work, we need 
the men. 

We need men as teachers in church schools, and 
the better the man, the higher his standing among 
other men, the more he can do to insure the future 
of our country and of the world by teaching the 
young. 

No, you laymen are not much good, or good for 
much, as things have been going on for some years, 
but you are the keystone of the arch of church work, 
and we’ve just got to have you. 


THE OREGON CASE 


HENEVER hereafter men under the influence 
of passion attempt to break up public meetings 
with whose objects they disagree the words 

of Chief Justice Hughes will confront them: 

“The greater the importance of safeguarding 
the community from incitements to the overthrow of 
our institutions by force and violence, the more im- 
perative is the need to preserve inviolate the constitu- 
tional rights of free speech, free press and free as- 
sembly, in order to maintain the opportunity for free 
political discussion, to the end that government may 
be responsive to the will of the people and that changes, 
if desired, may be obtained by peaceful means. Therein 
lies the security of the republic, the very foundation 
of constitutional government.”’ 

On the Pacific Coast the fear of the “red” seems 
to be most acute. Many fine people seem to have been 
absolutely convinced that drastic measures must be 
taken to preserve our liberties. So believing, they 
have joined movements vastly more dangerous than 
the most extreme Communists. 

The Oregon law on “Criminal Syndicalism”’ is 
an illustration. It forbids not only the attempt to 
change our institutions by violence and the making 
of speeches and distributing of literature advocating 
sabotage and other forms of violence, but it forbids 
assisting in any way at a public meeting of any or- 
ganization or party that teaches criminal syndicalism. 

Dirk De Jonge was arrested, convicted and sen- 
tenced to seven years imprisonment under this law. 
The State Supreme Court upheld the decision, although 
it was shown that De Jonge did not utter any unlaw- 
ful words at the meeting, on the ground that at- 
tendance upon a meeting of the Communist Party 
and taking part in it was itself unlawful. It is this de- 
cision of the Supreme Court that the United States 
Supreme Court has overturned in a striking opinion 
of the Chief Justice and the unanimous concurrence of 
the Court. ‘“Peaceable assembly for lawful discus- 
sion,” said the Chief Justice, “cannot be made a 
crime.”’ A state has a right to protect itself against 
violence, but it must not assume that a meeting of 
Communists is intended to advocate violence. The 
constitutional guarantee of peaceable assembly is as 
basic in our law as the guarantees of freedom of speech 
and of the press. 


oan 


The action of the Supreme Court not only re- 
dresses a wrong done an individual, but it performs 
an educative function in every corner of our land. 

It rebukes the direct action groups, whether 
they are made up of rich fascists, or poor laboring 
men, or simply of misguided, so-called patriots. The 
opinion of the Chief Justice in this case ought to be 
made a part of the records of every patriotic society 
in the land. 

The New York Times ina leading editorial sums 
up the case, and says that the opinion is characteristic 
of the best manner of the Chief Justice. It is marked by 
tight-lipped reasoning and by a restrained emotion 
which often rises to real eloquence. ‘The editorial ends 
with this comment: 


It (the Supreme Court) will not permit a man to be 
punished for private opinions which he had not expressed 
publicly. It will not allow suspicion or evidence of a 
criminal record to be made use of to convict a man of a 
crime which no one can prove, or even allege that he has 
committed. The right of free assembly is open to all, no 
matter what their background may have been or under 
what auspices they may be speaking, provided they 
refrain from open violation of the laws against sedition, 
sabotage or revolution. 

There is something timely as well as impressive 
about this splendid vindication of a fundamental Ameri- 
can right. It is peculiarly significant in its circum- 
stances. Oregon is supposed to be one of the most pro- 
gressive and liberal-minded of all the states. Yet its 
courts had approved of a heavy blow at a fundamental 
liberty. It was necessary to take the case from forward- 
looking Oregon, and lay it before those judges at 
Washington who have so often been described as nar- 
row-minded reactionaries, in order to let the breath of 


life and liberty into it. 
* +k 


INCLUDING LOBSTERS BY AIRPLANE 


HE wife of the Washington publisher who con- 
AP tributed “Father Struck It Rich,” her auto- 
biography, to the Saturday Evening Post some 
time ago, gave a party on New Year’s eve at her 
estate in the District of Columbia, and the party 
cost $50,000. Her husband was rich because his father 
was rich, and the lady is rich because her father was 
rich, and the party was intended to celebrate both the 
new year and the coming of age of her son. The news- 
papers were permitted to tell us that during the eve- 
ning the guests consumed 480 quarts of champagne, 
288 fifths of Scotch, forty-eight quarts of cocktails, 
thirty-six bottles of miscellaneous liquors, and forty 
gallons of beer. But then, the attendance was large, 
and one need not infer any serious drunkenness. 

Limousines of every size and shape paralyzed 
traffic for hours on the street leading to the estate. 

The hostess rented an entire floor of a fashionable 
hotel for out-of-town guests. 

She wore two of the most famous diamonds in the 
world, with six diamond bracelets, and a whole squad 
of police and seventeen private detectives attended 
the party. About 325 persons were at the dinner; 
some 800 attended the New Year’s ball. 

These details intrigue us. They make us think 
about that New York banker who sold his own bank 
short and cleaned up at the expense of his own stock- 
holders. 
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Not that this lady has done a dishonest act that 
we know of. Not that she may not be doing many 
generous acts. Not that the banker did anything for 
which he could be sent to jail. But the lobsters bring 
him into our story. 

The gentleman and his club associates, needing 
lobsters for one of their parties at a club near Charles- 
ton, S. C., had them flown down by special plane 
from Bar Harbor, Me. 

The old Roman guzzlers and spenders and the 
fate of the society which produced them come to 
mind. The loud cries of the new United States Sena- 


tors from the West that the good things of life must be 


divided up more justly, are ringing in our ears as we 
write. 

We detest some of these fascist labor leaders about 
as much as we do the banker who sold short, but we 
have an uncomfortable feeling that a society is off the 
track that spends as we spent all over the United 
States on New Year’s eve. The argument that such 
spending makes business is just as sane as it is to say 
that a man who buys a million dollars worth of seeds 
and burns them or dumps them into the sea has any 
relation to the people who buy those seeds and plant 
them. 

There are the hundred neediest cases of the New 
York Times, and they did not get the full amount 
needed, and they are merely the pick of a thousand 
times as many needy in that metropolitan area. 

We are not turning Puritan and demanding that 
people stop giving parties, or stop eating lobsters. 
The alabaster box of spikenard was not wasted, even 
though it could have been sold for much money and 
the money given to the poor. There is place in life 
for beauty as well as for utility, for art as well as for 
cabbages, for wedding feasts as well as for coffee and 
sinkers. With a higher standard of living we are in 
full sympathy. For the business that it makes we are 
glad. But we are not going to build and keep such 
standards by bacchanalian feasts, and we are not 
going to fight the reds effectively by strong speeches 
while we ship lobsters by airplanes, and, in short, to 
end this homily, which has no patent solution to offer, 
we never are going to achieve prosperity and keep it 
until more of us consider the social effect of our in- 
dividual acts, and cheerfully join other socially- 
minded individuals in working and paying and think- 
ing and sacrificing for the good of all. 


* * 


GLENN FRANK OUSTED 


HE removal of Glenn Frank as president of the 
University of Wisconsin does not look right. 
Admitting that fault might be found with his 

administration in this way or that way, and admit- 
ting what always is the case, that professors on the 
faculty might be found who secretly tried to get him 
out, the case smells too much of partisan politics. 
It looks to the man in the street as if the LaFollette 
machine threw him out because he was a Republican 
and a critic of their policies and their ideals. 


Had the majority of the regents been wiser they - 


would have given President Frank time to make his 
defense, they would have set the hearing in a room > 


“ 


large enough for the people to get in, they would have s 
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given the student committee more than a scant five 
minutes, and they would have observed at least the 
forms of impartiality, no matter how far they had de- 
parted from the substance of it. But they used the 
steam-roller and ousted their president eight to seven. 

More than once this kind of performance has 
kicked the victim upstairs. It is likely to do it with 
Glenn Frank. It might even make him President of 
the United States. 


* * 


LET NATURE BE THE HEALER* 


HIS is not a philippic against the doctors, but 
some comment upon the cure of a doctor by 
contact with nature. This Oregon doctor had a 

bad nervous breakdown—so bad that he could hardly 
endure the presence of his wife. 

His boy on whom he had set his hopes shot down 
in the war, his daughter also a victim of the war, men 
whom he considered “staunch as the rock of ages” a 
disappointment, money gone, practice destroyed by 
the long hopeless fight for the life of the girl, “‘a spirit 
of grab everywhere,” returning soldiers out of a job, 
war profiteers in the saddle, his world a wreck! He had 
one of the breakdowns from complete nervous exhaus- 
tion that sometimes kill and sometimes do not kill, 
but had better. 

Their home in Portland looked off to the great 
purple range of the Cascades, snow mountains so 
much of the winter, and there they went. 

It sounds crazy to think of going off in the late 
fall into a wilderness that could be so cruel, but the 
mountains effected a cure. They were there all 
through the fierce storms of winter, saw the spring 
come, and stayed until a second Indian summer. 

The authors of this book know something about 
art and archeology, botany and ornithology, and God. 
They know how to camp and how to describe camp life 
without tiresome iteration. The story of adventure 
and the story of getting well are gripping stories, al- 
beit to some perhaps a bit sentimental, but the de- 
scriptions of nature in the large and in the small are 
masterpieces. Especially do they give us the feeling 
of the forests of our northwest as great temples, but 
also as made up of distinct individual trees—now a 
balsam fir “‘with a narrow crown that sloped grad- 
ually to the ground, giving it the appearance of a 
groomed tree in a park,” hemlocks beautiful as ferns, 
“their delicate feathery fronds tipped with small 
brown cones like tassels; a sugar pine, monarch of the 
forest, most regal of all the conifers of the Oregon 
Cascades.”’ 

| They built many mansions in the Cascades, be- 
cause the restless spirit of the sick man was for months 
determined to go on—find a place where man had 
“never been “and pull the trail in after him.” They did 
just that, and that is the exciting story of the book. 
But what a paradise they found—where “Townsend’s 
solitaire darted from its nest in the crack of the bluff 
and settled on a limb to sing its song like a great 
whistle,’’ where the bush tit, mourning dove, plumed 
quail, tanager and countless other birds made their 


*Mansions in the Cascades. By Anne Shannon Monroe 
d Elizabeth Lambert Wood. The Macmillan Company, New 
7 Price, $2.50. 


nests and reared their young, where deer, elk, 
wolves, bears and cougars abounded, where violets, 
meadow sweet, lady slippers, paint brush, bunch 
berries and other flowers bloomed as bloom they will 
when vandal hands let them alone! They found de- 
serted mining tunnels and some gold, ancient Indian 
relics, hot mineral springs. 

Mrs. Wood, a descendant of the pioneers who 
settled Oregon, has gone through what the book de- 
scribes and says the story is true in its essentials. 
Miss Monroe is a great granddaughter of the youngest 


. member of the Lewis and Clark expedition. Deep and 


tender feeling for the days of the ox-team and covered 
wagon wells up here and there in the narrative. 

Once immersed in the new life, one of the authors 
felt “‘a sense of shock to think how back in Portland 
they might have settled into a routine groove of ac- 
customed living, grieving their hearts out over their 
personal sorrows, making their lives a monument to 
them, had John’s health not broken, had they not 
suffered financial losses, had they not taken the ap- 
parently preposterous plunge that they did into the 
fold of God’s primitive life.” 

A little Indian child comes into the story, and the 
most beautiful religious part is hitched on to trying 
to explain to her the meaning of the “Great Spirit.” 

These authors probably have had some touch 
with the vast mass of religious phenomena that are 
classified as New Thought, but we doubt if it has much 
to do with the New Thought tiresomely expounded 
so often by queer-looking folks in badly ventilated 
halls. 

The book is just made for some folks whom we 
know, and they are among the folks we like best. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Conservatives and liberals alike praise Senator 
George W. Norris, father of the amendment to the 
Federal Constitution which ends the “lame duck Con- 
gress,’’ and father of the amendment to the constitu- 
tion of Nebraska which substitutes one house for two 
in the state legislature, and forty-three legislators 
elected on a non-partisan ticket for 133 partisans. 


Andrew W. Mellon, long time Secretary of the 
Treasury, lampooned and derided by most of the so- 
cial radicals and some not so radical, has given his 
fifty million dollar collection of paintings and sculp- 
tures to the nation, and set aside ten million dollars 
for a building on the Mall in Washington in which to 
house them. Not so bad, is it? 


“What,” said an interviewer to George Bernard 
Shaw, “‘is the most fundamental question of the day?” 
“The one that we never mention,” he replied. ‘“The 
extirpation of the legalized idlers who live by robbing 
the poor.” 


At last the damning truth comes out: Glenn 
Frank serves caviar at his parties and wears evening 
clothes. That really is terrible—the caviar we mean. 


There is not an individual on earth who cannot 
do something to extend good will among men. 


London: 
Edward F. 


SiHE service of commemoration and the Two 
Minutes Silence on Armistice Day have come 
to hold an important place in the lives of the 

axl} British people. Anticipating a significant ex- 
perience, we set out from our lodgings near Russell 
Square to walk to Whitehall, the broad avenue which 
leads from Trafalgar Square to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, where the Cenotaph becomes each year for a 
few moments the focal point of the nation’s thought. 

At eight o’clock the morning was one of the fine 
clear mornings all too rare in London. Cur way led 
us across the Strand and along the Embankment. On 
the broad walk beside the Thames the sidewalk art- 
ists were putting forth their best efforts, working with 
their colored chalk in the silvery sunshine. FEroad, 
block letters spelled out Armistice, Remembrance, All 
Quiet. In the outlined letters were scenes appropriate 
to the words: sunsets, silent crosses with helmets 
hanging on them, fields in Flanders. One ragged man 
—‘“a remnant of Kitchener’s first hundred thousand”’ 
—had set down the words: “The Story of the Flanders’ 
Poppy.” Above the inscription he was just finishing 
a picture of a soldier lying in his last sleep. From the 
bleeding wound in the soldier’s temple blood-red 
poppies were springing up all around his body. 

We rounded the corner at the end of Westminster 
Bridge below Big Ben and found that a great crowd had 
already gathered on Whitehall. Many had undoubt- 
edly been in their places since before daybreak. We 
were able to approach within a hundred yards of the 
white granite memorial, and, with the aid of a mirror 
held high in the air (a device used by about half the 
people), we were able to see a little. However, that 
service is not something to see; rather, it is something 
you feel. As we felt it we wondered what were the 
thoughts and feelings of the one hundred thousand and 
more others whe had come to fill solidly that wide 
half-mile of avenue ending at Westminster Abbey. 

Precisely as Big Ben began to boom the chime for 
the hour the preliminary military band music came 
to a close. Heads were uncovered, and there fell a 
hush over the vast throng, breken only by the muffled 
firing of the signal gun and the eleven slow strokes of 
the great clock. Then came the great moment. Not 
only over the multitude in Whitehall, but over the 
whole spreading city there descended a mantle of si- 
lence so profound that except for similar occasions 
since 1918 it could not have rested there since men 
came to live on this island. Birds made small sounds 
high overhead. A dog barked as though alone on 
some wide upland mocr. It was as if ten thousand 
years had been swept away and each of us stood a 
solitary soul beside the ancient Thames, too dumb 
with awe to utter any sound. In such a moment men 
on earth become Man confronted by his Maker. 

Reluctantly, almost with effort, we came back 
from that moment out of eternity at the firing of 
another signal gun. In the city, as we had been told 
it would, “‘the ’ubub”’ began again. London was once 
more inhabited with men and women, many of them 
unashamedly wiping tears from their eyes. The people 
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around us began to participate in the “service of 
commemoration.”’ The programs which some held 
had instructed them during the two minutes silence to 
remember those who had died and tc pray for “peace 
in our time, O Lord.” Now all united in the hymn, 
“O God our help in ages past,’’ many singing the verses 
from memory. There followed ten minutes of service 
visible only to those by the Cenotaph and in the sur- 
rounding buildings, audible only to those close by or 
at their radios, but sensed by the thousands who could 
neither see nor hear, who stood with bared heads, si- 
lently remembering. Then, ‘God save our gracious 
King,” sung more heartily than the hymn. 

And then—the parade. The crowds took on life 
as there passed what we assumed (rightly, we learned) 
to be the veterans—all in civilian clothes—the ‘‘rem- 
nants” of the troops of twenty years before. Royal 
guards, unarmed, in their tall fur hats, accompanied 
them. The lame and the blind follawed in wheel 
chairs, and four buses carried others from the Poppy 
Factory. Those who might have marched beside these 
men in middle life were represented only by the 
thousands of six-inch wooden crosses, each with a 
poppy in its center, planted by relatives in their 
appropriate places in the “Empire Field of Remem- 
brance”’ laid out on the lawn beside Westminster 
Abbey. 

More marchers follewed, with music. We craned 
our necks to see—the denial of all that had gone before: 
marching men with young faces, clean uniforms, 
swinging stride, guns, and well-sharpened bayonets. 
Rank on rank they swung down the street, the music 
of one hardly out of ear-shot before another band 
struck up another war-time marching tune. New 
“cannon fodder’? to make more veterans, and lame 
and blind—and crosses of remembrance! 

The stirring crowd quieted as yet other marching 
feet became audible, a quicker, shuffling step this 
time. Never before had marchers like these partici- 
pated in a “service of commemoration.”’ From the 
far north of Britain they had come, fathers—veterans 
—with their sons, tattered, tired, hungry. Knap- 
sacks on their backs they passed, mutely asking the 
nation, as they had asked Parliament, a chance to earn 
their daily bread; asking, too, that it be remembered 
that war makes not only lame men, and blind men— 
and crosses—but also discouraged and hungry men, 
refuse of an industrial system thrown out of gear by 
the debauchery of conflict. 

At twelve o’clock we walked again along the Em- 
bankment. The sidewalk artists had nearly done. A 
few coppers in their tattered caps measured the interest 
of the passers-by. We stopped to look at the finished 
picture telling the story of the poppies in Flanders’ 
Fields. Even as we looked the increasing rain made 
spreading spots on his uniform like wounds reopened 
and bleeding again. Just as the rain erased that 
transient art from the sidewalks, so had been dissipated 
the high moment of emotion the city had known as it 
lay—so briefly—under its mantle of silence. The rain 
continued, through the afternoon and through the 
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night, as though the skies wept at the folly of the 
creatures upon the earth. 

In the evening, in spite of the rain and the wet, 
two thousand people gathered at the Kingsway Hall, 
and twenty-five hundred more at the Central Hall, for 
two simultaneous meetings having as their theme: 
Christ and Peace. These people had gathered also in 
the spirit of remembrance, but their remembering had 
issued in a purpose—the purpose that there should be 
no more war among the nations. They came to have 
their purpose strengthened, paying of their money for 
uncomfortable seats in which they were to sit for two 
hours. 

Canon Charles E. Raven acted as chairman of 
the meeting which we attended at Central Hall, 
across the street from the front of Westminster Abbey. 
After all had united in the hearty singing of the hymn, 
“City of God,’’ Canon Raven set the mood of the 
meeting with a moving prayer. We truly felt that we 
had met “in the shadow of the Cross’”’ when he had 
finished. With a few brief remarks he introduced the 
first of four speakers. 

The Rev. J. S. Whale, with biting realism, likened 
our dilemma to that of the madman who came and 
worshiped Christ but yet would have none of him. 
The need for repentance, national as well as individual, 
and the need for the positive act for Peace on the part 
of Britain made up the burden of his message. Britain 
must renounce arming for attack by air (you don’t 
“defend” with bombing planes), even though it means 
giving up her police activity on the northwest fron- 
tier of India. His realism reminded us not so much of 
what “enemy” planes would do to London, as of the 
horror British young men would be required to per- 
petrate upon the population of ‘‘enemy”’ capitals. 

Warm, almost affectionate, applause greeted 
George Lansbury, M. P., as he came to the platform. 
His transparent sincerity, his positive approach, his 
ample vision, his faith in man and God, raised us all 
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to yet another level of living. Roosevelt and the 
American people, he said, will not come across to help 
Europe prepare for war, but they might be willing to 
join Britain in taking the lead for Peace. Mr. Lans- 
bury was followed by Miss Rose Macaulay, who, like 
Kathleen Norris, is giving her time and talent to the 
cause. 

Canon “Dick” Sheppard spoke briefly in conclu- 
sion. His is the earnestness of a convert to the pacifist 
position, but it is tempered with an almost wistful 
charity toward all who differ from him, especially those 
within his own communion (Church of England). As 
the initiator of the rapidly growing Peace Pledge 
Union, now numbering over 100,000 members, his 
words carry more than usual significance. Through his 
simple utterance we saw with crystal clearness that the 
way of Peace is at one with the way of Life, the positive 
Way of Christ. Then for himself, and for all who 
heard him, he endeavored to tap that source of power 
which would give men courage to say—if there came 
the call to arms—‘‘Not on my life!”’ 

All stood with Canon Raven for another Moment 
of Silence, a silence this time directed toward a dedi- 
cation, a silence that contrasted with the noises of the 
city outside the hall. Then we sang a hymn and went 
out. The rain had stopped—as though now for a 
time the skies might cease from weeping. We walked 
through the Field of Remembrance, stooping to look 
at the small crosses, each marked with ‘‘Remem- 
brance,’”’ some marked with the names of soldiers. 
We learned that the King had come unannounced a 
short while before to plant a cross for ‘His late 
Majesty King George V.’”’ Passing through the slowly 
moving crowd out of the gate we walked, thoughtful, 
through the city, bright with lights, toward Russell 
Square. After an hour the rain began again. Perhaps, 
hearing the munitions plants at Birmingham and seeing 
the crosses in the Field of Remembrance, the skies 
could not cease from weeping this Armistice Day. 


Christian Stewardship’ 


Morley R. Hartley 


SIS this is the time of our annual every-member 
| a; canvass, I wish to speak to you on the sub- 
i) £4 is} ject of “Christian Stewardship.” And this 
Ph} will be my text: “If there be first a willing 
mind, it is accepted according to what a man hath, 
not according to what he hath not.”” (2 Cor. 8: 12.) 

In a very real and profound sense, we are all 
stewards. We have all been given things that we are 
to use wisely and well. As the ancient Bible philos- 
_opher said, “We brought nothing into this world, and 
it is certain that we can carry nothing out.” 

In the process of life, we have been given the three 
great gifts of time, talents, and a certain amount of 
material possessions. The right or wrong use of these 
is fraught with tremendous possibilities for good or evil. 

By discarding the idea of a great and terrible 
judgment day when all nations will be gathered before 
the Most High to give an account of their stewardship, 
_ *A sermon preached in the First Universalist Church, 
Galesburg, Ill., on Sunday, November 29, 1936. 


we have not discarded the basic idea of stewardship. 
Even if we had no one but ourselves to whom we must 
give an account, that would be, and is, a very real 
stewardship; for we have to live with ourselves, and 
to have an approving conscience is to have about the 
most precious thing in the world. There can be no 
happiness or peace for the one whose conscience calls 
him a coward or a quitter or a cheat. As Shakespeare 
said, ‘‘conscience doth make cowards of us ail;’” but, 
on the other hand, a good conscience can make us the 
bravest of the brave and the happiest of the happy. 
By Christian stewardship, we mean, primarily, 
the highest and noblest idea of stewardship that has 
been taught, for we believe that Christian teachings 
contain the finest and noblest principles for living that 
have been given to the world. That is not to say 
that other religions have not had some, at least, of 
these great principles. Jainism, the religion of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, has some of the great fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity. So we say that Christianity 
has these whether they originated with it or nct. 
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In a narrower sense, Christian stewardship has 
come to mean one’s attitude toward the church in re- 
gard to his time, talents, and material possessions. 
In other words, ‘‘What place do we give the church in 
the disposition and use of these three great gifts of 
life?”’ It is in this sense that 1 use the term Christian 
stewardship. 

In the first place, let us consider our material 
possessions in relation to the church. 

The Old Testament priests and prophets taught 
the Jewish people that they should give one-tenth of 
their income to Jehovah, their God; but this hardly 
seemed like a fair proposition, since it would be much 
more difficult for some to give one-tenth than for 
others. The man with the large salary could give a 
tenth much more easily than the man with the small 
salary. Indeed, the man with the large income could 
give a half or even three-fourths of his income more 
easily than the one with the small income could give 
his tenth. For, although one-tenth of a small income 
is not very much, it might mean depriving the giver of 
some necessity of life, whereas a man with a large 
income could give a half or three-fourths without deny- 
ing himself a single necessity and, perhaps, not even a 
luxury, that he wanted. 

This is the significance of Jesus’ comment on the 
widow’s mite. You will remember the story in the 
New Testament. Jesus and his disciples were watching 
people put their offerings into the temple treasury. 
The rich gave much. Then along came a poor widow 
who cast in but a mite, and Jesus turned to his dis- 
ciples and said, “Of a truth, I tell you that this poor 
widow hath cast in more than they all, for they have 
cast in of their abundance, but she hath cast 1 in all that 
she hath, even all her living.” 

The rule of the tithe was not found to be very 
satisfactory. Hence, we have the New Testament 
teaching of giving according to what one has. This is 
the teaching of our text, “If there be first the willing 
mind, it is accepted according to what one hath, not 
according to what he hath not.’”’ And, in another 
letter Paul wrote as follows: “‘Upon the first day of the 
week, let every one of you lay by him in store as the 
Lord hath prospered.”’ 

This principle of giving according to what one 
has, is being recognized more and more in what we call 
secular life as well as in religion. It is the principle 
behind the income tax. Those who have, pay; and 
those who have not, do not. 

But it must be noted that this principle of giving 
is not as simple of application as that of the tithe. 
According to the latter, if one has an income of $5,000 
then he will give $500 to his church. If his income be 
$1,000, he will give $100 to his church. Very simple, 
very easy of calculation, but, as I have intimated, very 
unfair. 

When we were on the mission field in India, we 
used to hear it said that a teacher might have a con- 
science, but a preacher must have one. The teacher 
had certain external influences which helped him to do 
his full duty.. He was supposed to be at the school at 
a certain time and carry out a certain routine, but the 
preacher was his own boss. If he had no conscience, 
no inner compulsion, then his work would not be done, 
for there was no external authority to prod him on. 
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In much the same way, we can say that the funda- 
mentalist may have a conscience, but the liberal must 
have one, for the liberal rejects the rule of the tithe 
or any other hard and fast rule, while the funda- 
mentalist, and many other conservative Christians, 
feel that the rule of the tithe is still binding upon them 
today. So let fundamentalists be poor, rather selfish, 
uninformed: about the work of their church, unen- 
lightened about its value in the community, and still 
they will have money with which to carry on their 
church, for, as‘a rule, they will give their tenth from a 
sense of duty to God. But let liberals be poor, rather 
selfish, uninformed as to the needs of their church, and 
unenlightened as to its value in the community, and 
it is just too bad for the church and for the com- 
munity! 

But, on the other hand, let liberals be well-to-do, 
unselfish, informed as to their church’s needs, and en- 
lightened as to its value in the community, and there 
will be no lack of funds. They will outgive the average 
fundamentalist group, for they will not stop with 
giving one-tenth, they will go on and give much more; 
they will give “as they have prospered.” 

There is another reason why liberals should give 
more liberally than others—gratitude for their re- 
ligion. 

When on a visit to Clara Barton’s old home at 
North Oxford, Mass., I saw hanging on a wall a letter 
which that great woman had written, many years ago, 
to a friend. In it she expressed profound and en- 
thusiastic gratitude for the fact that she had been 
brought up in the liberal faith and so had escaped the 
misery and agony of belief in eternal torture. Surely 
that is a valid and noble sentiment. Those of us who 
were brought up in the liberal faith and were saved the 
agony of that horrible belief, surely owe a far greater 
debt to our church and denomination than those 
who suffered those pangs. Let us see to it that that 
gratitude is expressed in a greater devotion to, and 
greater service for, the church and denomination that 
made that freedom and happiness possible. Let all 
of us, whether we were saved early or late from that 
torturing and paralyzing fear, see to it that we duly 
express our gratitude by making our church and de- 
nomination efficient instruments for delivering others 
from it and for building the kingdom of God in the 
community and the world! Let us be good stewards 
of our material possessions! 

- Let us be good stewards of our time. Perhaps, 
the proper stewardship of time is today a graver prob- 
lem than the proper stewardship of money, and for 
such reasons as these: First, while there are exceptions 
to all rules, I think it can be said that, by and large, 
those who keep in touch with the church and hear 
its ideals exalted and expounded from week to week, 
will live noble lives, including generous financial sup- 
port of the church. While those who fail to keep in 
touch with the church and are not careful to expose 
themselves to the same great ideals in some other 
way, sooner or later grow cold, selfish, indifferent, and 
think only of themselves and their own little group, 
and of how much they can get out of life instead of how 
much they can put into life, which is the Christian ideal 
of living. 

Second, much of the work of the church must be b, 
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done by volunteers. If people are unwilling to give 
their time for this work, then the church will suffer. 

Third, a church is judged largely, indeed alto- 
gether too largely, by the attendance at its public 
worship services. It may be reaching a large number 
of people and doing a splendid piece of work in other 
ways—through its church school, its young people’s 
work, its pastoral work, its clubs, mid-week meetings, 
forum lectures, and so on—but let the public worship 
services be poorly attended, and many short-sighted 
people will say the church is not doing much. So, if 
people will not take time out to attend regularly and 
faithfully the public worship services, the church is in 
constant danger of being pronounced futile and of 
being abandoned. 

I say that perhaps the proper stewardship of our 
time is a graver problem today than the proper 
stewardship of our money. Let us be good stewards 
of our time! 

Let us be good stewards of our talents. There is 
room and need in the church for a great variety of 
talent—business talent, teaching talent, music talent, 
organizing talent, and social talent, by which I mean 
the ability to meet people, call on them in their homes, 
and entertain them in the name of the church. And 
there never was so much talent in the ranks of the 


church membership as today. But instead of its being 
devoted to the church in any fair proportion, it is 
starving the church by selfishness, indifference, pleas- 
ure-seeking, and right-down laziness and indolence. 

In conclusion: People will give time, talent, and 
money to belong to several clubs, go to picture shows, 
entertain their friends at parties, and for other things; 
but, when it comes to the church, they are too poor, 
or too busy, or too exhausted, to do anything, or very 
much, for it. Yet, if they only knew it, the chances 
are that all the worth-while things to which they are 
giving their attention were inspired in the first place 
by the Christian Church! And, if the church were to 
die, their pet organizations would die, too. They are, 
by neglect of the church, killing the goose that laid 
the golden egg. Ministers may be dumb, but they are 
not blind. They can see people who do little for the 
church, giving time, money, and talent to a lot of 
things that are of tar less importance than the church. 

Let us put first things first! Let us remember 
that our character-building institutions are amongst 
the “‘first’’ things, and that the Christian Church is 
one of the greatest of them all! 

“Tf there be first the willing mind, it is accepted 
for what a man hath, and not according to what he 
hath not.” 


Horse and Buggy Days 


Asa M. Bradley 


walking, offered him a ee he man 

showed great interest in the horse, a high- 
AS lifed animal, and no subject of conversa- 

fon that Father could introduce held his attention. 
Finally Father said: “‘Aren’t you a Methodist minis- 
ter?’ In surprise he replied: ‘““Yes, but why did you 
think so?” ‘‘You have the appearance of being a 
minister, and your interest in horses made me think 
you are a Methodist minister.” 

Methodist ministers in the “horse and buggy 
days” were a bit notorious for their trading proclivities, 
but there was good reason for it. The horse was a 
necessity in their business, they couldn’t do their work 
without it. And further, it wasn’t safe to depend on 
the word of their parishioners in purchasing; expert 
knowledge was necessary for self-protection. 

Early in my ministry I had to have a horse. Not 

_ being a Methodist, and having passed my life largely 

in cities, I knew virtually nothing about a horse except 
_ the nigh from the off side. But I did not put implicit 
trust in the word of my parishioners who had colts to 
sell that “mother and the girls had raised.’”’ To the 
_ horror of my people, I went to one reputed to be about 
_ the sharpest horse jockey in the whole section, asked 
_ him to find me the right horse, and he did it. He gave 
me an exceptionally good horse at the right price, and 
warranted it to be what I wanted; if he wasn’t right, I 
could bring him back. 

There were several Methodist ministers in the 
‘neighborhood, and they all had horses. One young 
fellow began with an old Concord wagon and a most 
disreputable looking horse. Its tail had been docked, 

nd a little ean was covered with short hair, looking 


like a brush for cleaning lamp chimneys. He took our 
chaffing good-naturedly, but in a few weeks he had a 
good rig. If he traded with his parishioners, they 
must have acquired some experience. One old elder 
wouldn’t trade, but he had the most showy high- 
stepping horse in town. We had been to an interde- 
nominational gathering, and the elder pulled out just 
ahead of me on the homeward run. It was getting 
toward spring, and the deep snow in the road was full 
of pitches, ordinarily called “thank-you-marms.”’ 
Knowing that my speedy horse was behind, the elder 
drove recklessly; he hit every one of those pitches, 
and we could hear the groans of the lady elder. We 
followed close enough to have him show us the pitches, 
and to slow down for them; but we came into town 
close together, the Methodist still in the lead. 

There was one of these brethren whose trading I 
could never understand. He always had good horses, 


‘but he never kept one more than a few weeks. We 


would pull up side by side on the road and he would 
tell me why he traded. Some little thing that he 
wanted different, to find something else in the next 
one. He never kept a horse long enough to become 
acquainted with him. I could see no sense in trading 
a good horse just because his mane hung the wrong 
side, or one white foot didn’t match. I suppose 
he had the fun of trading, and he was a good preacher 
at that. I never traded horses, but I had a good 
horse who knew me, and knew his business as a 
minister’s horse. I hadn’t owned him over three 
months when, passing a little meetinghouse in an out- 
lying district, of his own accord he pulled up in front 
of it and stopped. That it wasn’t open for business 
didn’t impress him. 
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I could fill a book with stories of the minister’s 
horse. He was the companion of the minister of the 
rural circuit. He knew where the parishioners lived, 
and where were the best cribs. He knew where his 
master might stay to supper, and how to find his way 
home in the darkest nights. I found it to my advan- 
tage to be on friendly terms with my horse, and 
Father’s always acted pleased when I came home for 
the August vacation. A neighbor commented at the 
burst of speed from old Frank going up the Poverty 
Lane road, and her husband rejoined, “‘I suspect Ace 
is at home.” 

We drove in for a backyard call late in the after- 
noon, and to our surprise were met by the whole family 
at the door with “Come in, Elder, supper’s waiting.” 
The men without further comment slipped the horse 
out of the shafts, as he was to stay to supper, too, and 
in the dining-room the table was set with places for 
the Elder and his wife. They had a bit of fun with us, 
and we didn’t get the answer immediately; but a daugh- 
ter of the family living about two miles back on the 
line had been at the phone and remarked, ‘‘Elder 
Bradley is just driving by!” Question: “Is Mrs. 
Bradley with him?” Reply: Yes.” And there was 
action, but plenty of time, for it was uphill, and Dan 
was leisurely when allowed to be, and they knew that 
we never drove by without stopping. 

Those “horse and buggy days’’ were loaded with 
romance to us. Nothing like them since. The minis- 
ter was close to his people, we couldn’t drive off a 
aundred or more miles, preach, and drive home, as we 
have frequently done in these later years, but no one 
expected us to. They wanted the minister to visit 
with them; he was a welcome guest, and would drive 
on his way homeward with the buggy loaded with what 
the farms produced. One parishioner complained that 
Thad never been in the house “‘to set.’”’ My predeces- 
sor had lived in another town, and was frequently 
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there at meals. I lived close by and there was no 
excuse, but they missed the companionship. 

Those days are past. We are living in the motor- 
ized age, with everyone hurrying to get somewhere, 
and from there to somewhere else—anywhere. We 
had more time in the “horse and buggy days” than 
we do now, and we were just as happy, more so in 
some ways,’ and we got fully as much work done. 
But we must keep step with the age. I wept when my 
last horse went out of the yard. She was old, common 
and slow; she was part of a vanishing past. And I, if 
I could not adjust myself to the new conditions, must 
go to the discard with her. The new car stood in the 
barn, but I hated it, and wouldn’t take it out for days. 
We turned the old horse into a good pasture, thinking 
that we were doing her a kindness, and that she would 
be happy for a time; but we didn’t understand horse 
psychology. She wasn’t happy, she wanted her folks. 
She would stand for hours looking down the road 
toward the old home, whickering, longing for us to 
come and take her back. One day she was missed, and 
a long search showed that she had hidden in a copse of 
young pines, lain down, and died of a broken heart. 

There is a little dog in the house. When she first 
came with us she was ailing for a considerable time. 
I am convinced that she was mourning for the old 
friends, and she couldn’t take up with the new im- 
mediately. We fail to realize how large a part we have 
in the lives of the domestic creatures who are asso- 
ciated with us. The minister’s horse was a member of 
the family, whose life was geared to those of the folks. 
To the best of his understanding, he made himself part 
of things, he knew his folks, and he wanted them to 
know him. He has been displaced by the motor car, 
but his was an honorable part, and together with 
what of gain we may have experienced, there is distinct 
loss in the passing of this faithful friend and co- 
worker. 


The Modern Meaning of Jesus---I° 


Walter E. Bundy 


Caw) HE question of the modern meaning of Jesus 
#? &>)| is our most vital Christian issue. It is an 
issue with which we must come to very 
Zt definite terms unless we are disposed to settle 
back into a smug religious complacency and assume 
that the issue is closed, or that it does not exist, and 
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go on preaching pious platitudes and empty Christian * 


phrases. For centuries the orthodox pulpit has been 
announcing that ancient apostolic dictum: There is 
no other name under heaven whereby men may be saved. 
It has preached the eternal and changeless Christ who 
is the same yesterday and today, yea and forever. Such 
officious pronouncements inevitably arouse a certain 
amount of Christian sentiment, but for many of us 
today they have lost their impressiveness. They are 
no longer satisfying or convincing, for the simple reason 


*In this article, Dr. Bundy has condensed a series of papers 
upon this theme which were published in the I nternational Journal 
of Religious Education for 1932. The article appears through the 
kind permission of the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. ; 


that we feel that we are listening to so many words and 
phrases that have little actual substance to offer. 

We may dismiss the issue of the modern meaning 
of Jesus, deny it, or ignore it, but the plain fact of 
history remains that the meaning of Jesus has changed 
from age to age, and from group to group. In spite 
of the fact that all Christians have been thinking of one 
and the same man who lived and worked in the first 
century, in spite of the fact that only one life was lived 
and that there was only one accepted body of facts 
about that life, nevertheless there has been the greatest 
variety in Christian ideas and conceptions of Jesus. 
There is the Jesus of the church fathers, the Jesus of 
the Catholic Church in its Roman, Greek and Spanish 
branches, the Jesus of the Middle Ages and the monas- 
teries, the Jesus of Protestant piety, and the Jesus of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This con- 
stantly changing conception of Jesusreaches back into 
the New Testament, even into the Gospels themselves. 

Our earliest Gospel picture is that of Mark, in 
which we find many highly realistic and human fea- 
tures. But as we move to the later Gospels of Matthew 
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and Luke, we find that the picture is changing: the real 
is giving way to the ideal, and the figure of Jesus is 
becoming less and less human. And when we come to 
the culmination of the picture as painted in the Fourth 
Gospel, we discover that the human and historical 
features are virtually gone, and that the character 
and personality of Jesus appear in a purely super- 
human, supernatural and superhistorical light. 

I feel that we are fully justified in saying that the 
most constant element in the Christian idea of Jesus 


has been this change from generation to generation, and 


from group to group. All this is as it should be, for 


ceaseless change is written into the very nature of the 


finite order. A changing conception of Jesus should 
not be a source of Christian dismay, but of Christian 
confidence. Only a vital and life-giving idea is cap- 
able of such. If the Christian conception of Jesus 
had remained utterly static, incapable of growth and 
development and adjustment, the influence of Jesus 
would have perished with his first followers. 

For thinking Christians, this issue of the meaning 
of Jesus has never been closed, and it never will be. 
We may state it for ourselves today, but those of to- 
morrow will make modifications and restatements of 
their own. Each human generation has the native 
and natural right to study the past in the light of its 
own peculiar needs, and to extract such guidance, such 
hope and help as it can. And this is especially true in 
the case of a lasting influence like that of the author of 
the Christian faith. 

In the quest of the modern meaning of Jesus we 
must recognize certain obvious and inescapable facts. 

In the first place, there is the long lapse of time 
between Jesus’ day and our own. The passing of 
nineteen centuries would seem almost automatically 
to eliminate Jesus from any serious consideration to- 
It is almost incredible that men of the twentieth 
century should turn in all seriousness to any man of 
such a remote age, and contemplate the possibility 
of his significance for themselves. The very wear and 
tear of so many centuries would seem to break down 
any and all influence. And yet it remains true that 
men still turn to Jesus for hope and help, for light and 
strength to live by. 

In the second place, we must recognize the ob- 
vious fact that radical transformations have taken 
place in the very nature and substance of our human 
experience since his day. We live in a new and wholly 
different world from the one in which he lived and 
worked. His world was simple; ours is almost hope- 
lessly baffling and complex. He faced his world with 
the naive supernaturalism of ancient peoples; we face a 
world of reason and science. The very conditions and 
problems of human life and existence have undergone 
the most revolutionary changes. The whole social 
system is altered. We have different thoughts and 
feelings, different desires and needs, pressing problems 
and difficulties of which he never dreamed. The su- 
pernatural kingdom that he preached could hardly 
have brought more drastic changes than those which 
separated his world from ours. Human life and ex- 
perience have been so eventful since Jesus lived that 
there is practically nothing in common between him 
and us except the fact that both he and we are human, 
caught in the same stream of finite existence. 
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There is a third obvious fact with which we must 
come to terms, namely, the nature of even che best 
authenticated history. Since the birth of modern 
criticism in the pioneer work of men like Lessing, we 
have come to new and different judgments of history. 
Lessing drew a sharp distinction between what he 
called the incidental truths of history and the necessary 
truths of reason. All truth that appears in historical 
men and movements is relative, tentative, conditioned 
and limited. The best meanings of history are open 
to subsequent development, to later supplementation 
and revision, even to eventual rejection. History rec- 
ognizes no absolutes, no ultimates, no finalities, no pure 
perfections, no complete consummations. The dis- 
position of the conscientious historian is to work, to 
watch and to wait, but he does not expect any man or 
movement to introduce a millennium in our finite 
order of things. 

The church has always announced the meaning 
of Jesus in the terms of absolutes and ultimates; it 
has presented him as the consummation of the re- 
ligious wisdom of the ages, as the full and perfect 
revelation of God. This is natural enough from the 
standpoint of the Christian faith, but history recog- 
nizes no such total localizations, no such complete 
concentration points, for any sort of truth or wisdom. 
History does not spill itself; it is not so prodigal. In 
the development of mankind we witness the most 
sparing and rigid economy. Our great men have 
glimpsed and grasped portions of the truth here and 
there according to the greatness of their genius, but 
there have been no complete and total disclosures to 
any one individual or group. Mankind has arrived 
at truth only gradually in any and every field. It has 
been here a little, and there a little—seldom pure metal, 
usually an alloy that must be refined in the fires of 
events and experience before it is added to our com- 
mon human treasury. 

History is not inclined to ascribe universal and 
permanent significance to any individual personality. 
The grandest thoughts of the greatest men reflect the 
limitations of their own times. A man’s historic 
meaning and importance may reach across centuries. 
He may continue to occupy his place of distinction 
with his special contribution duly recognized, yet 
history is not disposed to accord him final and abso- 
lute authority even in his own field. 

This seems to have been the feeling of David 
Friedrich Strauss in his last book on religion, ‘“The 
Old Faith and the New,” published in 1872, in which 
he came to the conclusion that Jesus was a well- 
meaning fanatic. Strauss wrote: ‘“‘We know that 
there have been noble and intelligent fanatics. A 
fanatic can stimulate and elevate, and his work may 
be historically lasting, but we shall not want to choose 
him as a guide in life. He will lead us into devious 
paths unless we place his influence under the control 
of our reason.” 

We today are confronted with the problem of the 
modern meaning of Jesus on two scores. 

In the first place, by those critics and skeptics 
who deny Jesus any serious significance for our pres- 
ent day, and on the very grounds that we have just 
described, I cite two well-known critics and one skepti- 
cal group. 
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In his ‘‘Fssays on the Christian Religion,’ pub- 
lished shortly before the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian war in 1870, Eduard von Hartmann devotes 
a great deal of attention to Jesus and the relation of 
his teaching and personality to our own day and ex- 
perience. He finds in Jesus certain “‘noble traits” of 
character that may serve as models for us today. He 
speaks of Jesus as “‘an amiable youth,” “a quiet 
fanatic,” ‘‘a transcendental enthusiast.’”’ And yet 
von Hartmann’s judgment of Jesus is extremely ad- 
verse. In the first few pages of his work he tells us 
point-blank that the personality and teachings of 
Jesus are a “much too narrow foundation for the 
erection of a religious structure.” 

Jesus, he says, belongs to another age than our 
own, an age long past and outgrown. He was the 
prophet of a province. He sprang from a very limited 
psychological setting, from an extremely local social 
environment. He had no real cultural contacts 
with the world at large. Historical development and 
evolution during nineteen centuries simply eliminate 
Jesus as a religious ideal and leader for our modern 
world. Each age seeks its own ideal and leadership 
in itself. 

Friedrich Nietzsche, in what is perhaps his most 
famous work, ‘“‘Thus Spake Zoroaster,” published in 
1884, set up his strange ideal of the superman, this 
Zoroaster whose career is a sort of contrary counter- 
part to the Gospel story of Jesus. Many of Zoroaster’s 
utterances are simply denials and contradictions of 
certain words of Jesus. Over against Matthew 8 : 5— 
“Except ye turn, and become as little children, ye 
shall in no wise enter into the kindom of heaven’’— 
Zoroaster teaches: ‘‘We do not want to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; we are men; we want the king- 
dom of this earth.”’ And the book closes with a sort 
of paradoxical parallel to the Easter story. But it is 
Zoroaster, the superman, who lives on; it is God who 
is dead. 

In an early section of his book Nietzsche devotes 
a brief paragraph to Jesus in the form of comments 
of Zoroaster to his own disciples. It reads: “Of a 
truth, too soon died that Hebrew—the Hebrew Jesus, 
whom the preachers of slow death honor; and since it 
has been fateful for many that he died too soon. He 
was still immature. If only he had remained in the 
wilderness, and far from the good and the righteous! 
Perhaps he would have learned to live and to love the 
earth—and to laugh besides! Believe me, my breth- 
ren! He died too soon; he himself would have re- 
tracted his teaching if he had lived to my age! He was 
noble enough to retract! Many die too late, and 
some die too soon.”” There Zoroaster teaches: ‘‘Die at 
the right time!” 

And now the skeptical group! The radical social- 
ists of the nineteenth century were extremely un- 
’ friendly toward the Christian ideal for society. The 
very things in the teaching and personality of Jesus 
that appealed most strongly to men like Tolstoy and 
Gandhi led many of the radical socialists to reject 
him utterly. They regarded Jesus as a dreary dreamer, 
as a deluded idealist. He was too other-worldly. He 
left training and trade, home and family, house and 
holdings. He taught men to resist not evil, to turn the 
other cheek, to give cloak as well as coat, and to go 
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the extra mile. He encouraged men not to care for 
the morrow. Poverty he seemed to regard not only 
as a desirable social state, but as a religious virtue. 
Of his disciples he required a complete renunciation of 
this world and its goods. And all that he had to offer 
in return was the remote and intangible notion of the — 
kingdom of God. 

In his book, ““The Religion of Socialism’ (1886), 
Mr. Belfort Bax wrote: “It is only natural that the 
socialist should resent with some indignation the con- 
tinual reference of ideal perfection to a semi-mythical 
Syrian of the first century, when he sees higher types 
even in some men walking this upper earth.” A dis- 
tinguished English philosopher, Mr. F. H. Bradley, in 
the October issue of the International Journal of 
Ethics (1894), wrote: “If Christianity is to mean the 
taking of the gospels as our rule of life, then we none 
of us are Christians, and, no matter what we may say, 
we all know we ought not to be.” 

Such is the skepticism of certain individuals and 
groups. And now we come to the second score on which 
we are confronted with this problem of the modern 
meaning of Jesus, namely, the general breakdown of 
the traditional meanings ascribed to Jesus in the ex- 
perience of the church itself. 

The great majority of confessing Christians may 
refuse to concede this point. They may deny that 
there is any breakdown and ridicule the idea that it is 
all general. But the fact remains that the traditional 
meanings that were virtually unquestioned until a 
century and a half ago are now breaking down, not so 
much through direct assault as under the pressure of 
events and of our changing experience. 

There is “the miraculous Jesus’ who changed 
water into wine and multiplied food, who stilled the 
storm and walked on the water, who healed a man 
born blind and raised the dead. This is the Jesus in - 
whom the earliest and the latest of the Gospel writers 
delighted, and for seventeen centuries this miraculous 
Jesus was generally satisfying and convincing for Chris- 
tian believers. But for many of us today he is not, 
because, as Borden Parker Bowne said, we have ceased 
to believe in “the undivineness of the natural and the 
unnaturalness of the divine.” 

There is ‘‘the mythical Jesus’ who was conceived 
in a supernatural manner, whose birth was heralded 
by a star, whose suffering was mourned by a strange 
darkness at noonday, and whose death was attended 
by an earthquake. These mythical themes were the 
common property of most ancient peoples, and yet 
they have been deeply influential in the formation and 
preservation of Christian doctrine and dogma even 
down to the present. But I think I need not do more 
than put the question: Is this mythical meaning 
breaking down? 

There is “the metaphysical Jesus,” the incarnate 
deity who walked the earth a stranger to our common 


- lot, who was above struggle and suffering—omniscient, 


omnipotent, and omnipresent, who was endowed with 
a cosmic consciousness and whose death was just a re- 
turn to the glory that was his before the world was. 
What of this metaphysical Jesus? Is his significance _ 
clearer and stronger today than it was a generation. ago, 
or is it waning? se * 
There is ‘‘the ecclesiastical Jesus’”’ who, during lis 
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lifetime, founded an institution to succeed him, whose 
cause was trusted to officialism and orthodoxy, whose 
true person is preserved in doctrine and dogma, whose 
true faith is stated in confessions and creeds. What 
do modern men think of this ecclesiastical Jesus? Do 
they feel that he is warm, appealing and inviting? Or 
do they feel that he is remote and cold and lifeless? 

I do not say that these traditional meanings are 
extinct either in the pulpit or in the pew. But I do feel 
that we are perfectly justified in saying that they are 


caught in a process of disintegration. Even within 
the church, these traditional views are breaking down 
under simple, straightforward religious questions. If 
we should succeed in maintaining belief in all of these 
matters, could we honestly say that we had accom- 
plished anything actually religious? Myth and miracle 
and metaphysics, even ecclesiasticism, do not claim 
so much as the attention of many modern men of sin- 
cere religious spirit, to say nothing of commanding 


_ their actual living. 


Yale versus Davis 
William E. Gilroy 


We wish to make clear the truth that republica- 
tion of this article from Advance is not due to suggestion 
from the editor, although he did not withhold consent. 
We republish it because we have been puzzled by the 
ease and decided, as we stated editorially, to withhold 
comment until after an investigation by the American 
Association of University Professors. We look upon 
the writing of this editorial by Dr. Gilroy as a brave act. 
Two of his intimate friends, Dean Weigle and former 
Dean Charles R. Brown, are on the faculty of the Yale 
Divinity School, and both are against Professor Davis. 
Both, we believe, have occupied the position of head 
of the Publication Committee in charge of the paper 
that Dr. Gilroy edits. Both are high-minded, conscien- 
tiousmen. That Dr. Gilroy with his intimate friendships 
with members of the faculty should take the position 
that he does is to us highly significant. 

The Editor. 


stm) RE personal and trusted friends are in- 
/ | volved on both sides of a sharply con- 
B| troverted issue, one might wish to avoid 

a comment that is sure to be challenged, 
misinterpreted, or regarded as an intrusion of inade- 
quate judgment. It is not that one fears to give of- 
fense—assuming that any one would take offense at 
honest, however misguided, comment; it is rather that 
one would wish to avoid scrupulously anything that 
by direction, or implication, could be interpreted as 
implying any falsity or insincerity of motive on the 
part of those whom one has known as men of high 
honor and integrity. In this spirit we have allowed 
an issue of Advance to go by while the case of Professor 
Jerome Davis and Yale University was at the stage 
of charge and counter-charge, and while accusations 
of mis-statement and corrections were prevalent in 
every medium in which the issue was being discussed. 
We have wished to speak with calm and considered 
judgment, and we had hoped that by the time that 
this issue went to press some matters of fact and dis- 
pute might be more clearly and accurately deter- 
mined. That the latter hope has little chance of 
realization may be evidenced by citing one particular. 
The New Republic, rightly sensing the serious and mo- 
mentous issues involved, came early into the discussion 
with an eight-page supplement of its number for No- 
vember 18 in which, following a factual summary of 
what had occurred, a statement appeared signed by 
Professors Charles A. Beard, Paul H. Douglas, Kd- 
ward A. Ross, and Colston E. Warne, presenting 
the results of an investigation, the effect of which 
was to charge that Professor Davis had been treated 


ate ae 


with inconsiderateness and sheer injustice, and that 
the action of Yale University in virtually dismissing 
him could only be interpreted as an ‘infringement of 
academic freedom. Now come the discrepancies. .A 
friend of years who has occupied an important posi- 
tion in Yale assures us that the New Republic state- 
ment contained no less than fifty-five factual. errors, 
with omission, or suppression, of important evidence 
bearing upon the terms of Professor Davis’ engage- 
ment and the matter of personal justice. Another 
friend, of radical sympathies, has informed us that of 
the professors who signed the statement, only one 
visited New Haven, that he was there only two hours. 
This we have since found to be incorrect, but the 
evidence seems none the less to show that any inves- 


- tigation was largely one-sided and inadequate. Yet 


on top of all this comes the further statement ir a per- 
sonal letter from a friend equally prominent in Yale, 
and equally honored and trusted, both as to character 
and judgment, that the New Republic Supplement 
“on the main issue is absolutely right.” 

In the light of these discrepancies of fact and 
judgment, we might well wish to follow a friend’s 
counsel and continue to be silent until a full investiga- 
tion by the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, which seems assured, has more clearly estab- 
lished the facts. But careful consideration has con- 
vinced us that there are factors and effects involved 
in this case that will not be seriously altered by veri- 
fication of details, however desirable this may be, and 
however it may affect one’s ultimate judgment as to 
the motives and acts of individuals. 

There is a trite and possibly over-exploited story, 
of a woman who, about to engage a coachman, tested 
all applicants with an inquiry as to how near they 
could drive to a certain precipice. One applicant, con- 
fident in his ability, assured her that he could drive 
within a foot of it; but the woman employed a coach- 
man who told her that he would keep as far away from 
it as possible. As we see it, there was a very real 
precipice in this case. It involved danger to the repu- 
tation and career of an individual—a matter not 
to be lightly considered, for a Christian minister and 
teacher is, after all, something more than an economic 
commodity. But, leaving aside all personal consider- 
ations, and the matters of competency and obligation, 
concerning which men of equal capacity for judgment 
evidently differ, there was that great matter of in- 
tellectual liberty and academic freedom which has 
been, of late, perilously near the precipice, and ac- 
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tually thrown over disastrously in more than one in- 
stance. There is a widespread, and not wholly unwar- 
ranted, belief in America today that while college 
professors may act as the paid advocates of utility 
and similar interests, or as the paid, or unpaid, de- 
fenders of a competitive and ruthless capitalism, any 
professor or teacher who lifts his voice in active protest 
against the anti-social and unethical nature of the 
present social system becomes immediately a target 
for attack and for academic rebuke. Such men are 
subjected to criticism and demands of a sort that never 
seem to menace more complaisant and conforming 
brethren. A bias against capitalism damns one man, 
while an equal bias in favor of capitalism in the case of 
another man may cover a multitude of sins. These 
things are well known, and they constitute a crucial 
situation for academic freedom. In the face of that 
situation, it is regrettable that Yale University has 
acted in a way that inevitably puts the doubts and the 
question marks on the wrong side. Few things could 
have done more for the cause of academic freedom in 
America than for Yale University in the clamor for 
Professor Davis’s dismissal to have retained and ad- 
vanced him in accordance with expectations that seem 
to have been associated with his original engagement 
and his continuance for twelve years. Even assuming, 
which we doubt, that this might not have been to the 
immediate interests of the university, the gain to the 
cause of academic freedom and the anchorage of our 
great educational institutions in the confidence of the 
working-class masses of America, as well as in that of 
critical observers, would have been immense. The 
matter is not without precedent. We are told that a 
certain college president, who has manifested splendid 
courage in more than one crucial circumstance, re- 
marked in the face of an agitation for the removal of a 
very objectionable colleague, that there was only one 
thing worse than keeping him, and that was firing him. 
Again, we are informed that the late President Eliot 
of Harvard, keeping far from the precipice in his major 
concern for academic freedom, successfully opposed all 
effort to remove from his faculty a man whom he 
personally detested and whose public activities he de- 
plored. 

Is an institution, then, we shall be asked, under 
obligation to continue on its faculty a man whom its 
president regards as a “nuisance” and whose scholar- 
ship and competency for his position have been ques- 
tioned? Our reply is that the issue is not as simple 
as that. It is our basic conviction that Professor 
Davis’s scholarship and competency would never 
have been seriously questioned had his bias been as 
pronouncedly pro-capitalistic as it has been anti- 
capitalistic. Moreover, the answer to that question 
of scholarship and competency is not all on one side. 
Professor Harold J. Laski, than whom there is no more 
competent authority in his field, has commended 
Professor Davis’ last book in terms that must be a 
profound compensation to the author in the presence 
of his disparagers and adverse critics. We have re- 
frained from personal references, but a word concerning 
the one man who suffers most deeply from the present 
action seems imperative. Professor Davis is a Congre- 
gational minister; he is the son of missionary parents; 
he has the zeal of the missionary and prophet; he has 


seen the issues of life in simple terms of strong ethical 
and social convictions. Even assuming the defects 
and shortcomings that his critics charge against him, 
they are the defects and shortcomings that have not 
uncommonly been associated with men of prophetic 
zeal and vision; and we ask with boldness whether his 
positive virtues and his consecration to the task of 
building a better world have been rightly and ade- 
quately appraised. We are not advocates for the de- 
fense, but we should like to see everything put in the 
balance sheet. There is one ugly matter concerning 
which, it seems to us, Professor Davis owes some ex- 
planation to the public. That is the publication in the 
professors’ statement in the New Republic Supplement 
of a private letter from President Angell to Dean 
Weigle. It is not a pleasant letter; its animus and 
bias seem evident, and it is not the sort of letter that 
one can lightly contemplate one Christian gentleman 
writing to another concerning a third. But it was a 
personal and private letter, and in the circumstances a 
privileged communication, Perhaps, also, its words 
and phrases were not intended to have the effect that 
a cold and literal reading conveys. We are assured, 
in fact, that the case was otherwise. Its publication in 
any event without the clear permission of its author 
and recipient, even recognizing its germaneness to the 
controversy, seems to us a plain breach of etiquette 
and morals. 

We have no wish to dwell at greater length on 
what to us is a painful and regrettable action on the 
part of a great university. But there are minor as- 
pects of this affair that seem even more amazing than 
the major issue. One of these is the incident of the 
compulsory postponement of the engagement of 
Senator Nye, after Professor Davis had arranged for 
his coming to deliver an address at Yale and after 
tickets for the lecture had been sold. The reason al- 
leged for the compulsory postponement leaves some 
question concerning the effects of the action on that 
other very vital matter—freedom of speech in college 
and public halls. However, on this matter evidence 
at the moment of writing is so conflicting that com- 
ment should be withheld. We hope, however, that 
coming investigation will be directed to this incident, 
and put the action of the Yale authorities in the right 
light, whatever light that may be. Meanwhile in a 
constructive way it can do no harm to recall a gathering 
that occurred a short time ago at Harvard. The an- 
nounced speaker was a pronounced and avowed Com- 
munist, the meeting was held in one of Harvard’s large 
public lecture halls, and about a thousand people at- 
tended. In the major address and in the question 
period, the speaker gave free expression to his views 
and to his criticisms of capitalistic society. Yet no- 
body imagined that Harvard was sanctioning or fur- 
thering his opinions. That, it seems to us, is the right 
academic atmosphere and the better way, and we hope 


that it will be proved that in the Nye incident, what- _ 


ever temporary adjustments may have seemed ad- 
visable, there was no intention of departing from it. 
* * * 
There are nettles everywhere, 
But smooth green grasses are more common still; 
The blue of heaven is larger than the cloud. 
Elizabeth BarrettBrowning. 
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The Religious Crisis in Germany 


Walter Russell Bowie 


™OiHE religious crisis in Germany today is of 
concern to every man and’ woman in the 
world who values the liberty wherewith 
m4} Christ hath made us free. 

Many people are aware of the persecution of the 
Jews in Germany, but that is only part of the story. 
That part alone is bad enough. A whole race of people 
without discrimination has been singled out for a de- 
liberate oppression which has been marked in some in- 
stances by physical violence, but for the most part has 
been the long, slow cruelty of personal ostracism, 
economic confiscation and the denial! of fair and equal 
opportunities to earn a living, until they have been 
like trapped things caught in a net and slowly strangled. 
It has been decreed by the Hitler government that 
any person who cannot prove himself to have had no 
Jewish ancestor subsequent to 1800 is a “non-Aryan,”’ 
and therefore beyond the pale of German citizenship. 
“‘Non-Aryans” cannot be in the public service. They 
cannot be admitted to the practice of medicine or law. 
In the future their children will not be admitted to 
the regular elementary public schools. ‘To this re- 
lentless campaign, the courts of Germany have given 
full sanction and support. They have judicially de- 
clared boycott lists to be legitimate means of furthering 
the national interest; they have accepted the definition 
that a ‘Jewish business’ can never be a ‘German 
business,’ and they have penalized and punished, as 
employing methods of unfair competition, ‘non-Aryan’ 
merchants who have dared to lay claim to the title 
of ‘German.’ ” 

Who is authority for these facts? No less a per- 
son than James G. McDonald, formerly High Com- 
missioner of the League of Nations for Refugees (Jew- 
ish and other) Coming from Germany. In his letter of 
resignation from that post last December, he wrote: 
“The intensified persecution in Germany threatens 
the pauperization or exile of hundreds of thousands of 
Germans—men, women and children—not only Jews, 
but also the ‘non-Aryan’ Christians treated as Jews, 
and Protestants and Catholics who in obedience to 
their faith and conscience dare to resist the absolute 
will of the National Socialist State.” 

So the persecution of Jews, evil as it is, and by it- 
self enough to rouse the Christian conscience every- 
where, is not all. The persecution of the Jews in Ger- 
many is only part of the relentless warfare which the 
Nazi government is waging against all who dare to 
challenge the fanatical new doctrine of the totalitarian 
state. In Germany there is to be one dominant and 
exclusive loyalty. As one of the leaders of the Nazi 
party has written: “The party claims the totality of 
the soul of the German people. It can not suffer that 
another party or point of view dominates in Germany. 
We believe that the German people can become eternal 
only through National Socialism, and therefore we 
require the last German, whether Protestant or 
Catholic.” 

Do as we say, the present rulers of Germany an- 
nounce to the Church of Christ. Preach nothing ex- 
cept what is in accord with the policies we dictate. 


If you think your gospel has any different message, 
keep it to yourself. 

But at least part of the Christian Church in Ger- 
many has not kept silence. A heroic group of Christian 
leaders, and men and women in their congregations, 
have dared to maintain the right of the Christian 
conscience to protest against what they believe to be 
pagan principles in the state which contradict the 
spirit of Christ. Last July ten leaders of the Confes- 
sional Movement of the German Evangelical Protes- 
tant Church sent direct to Chancellor Hitler a me- 
morial, and in that memorial were utterances such as 
these: 

“The Lord of the church says: ‘For what is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?’ These words show how great and serious is the 
service required by God of the church, and they re- 
mind us at the same time of the limits set to all earthly 
powers and their strivings. They point out finally the 
danger constantly menacing unnumbered people, in- 
cluding members of the church.”’ 

Again they wrote: “The Evangelical conscience, 
that shares the responsibility for the people and the 
government, is most heavily burdened by the fact that 
there are still concentration camps in Germany, that 
describes itself as a country in which justice is ad- 
ministered, and that the measures and actions of the 
secret state police are exempt from any judicial con- 
trol. Evangelical Christians faithful to their con- 
fession whose honor may be assailed are often not ac- 
corded the protection of their honor that is afforded 
to the other citizens.”’ 

And as the climax of their memorial they dared 
to voice this solemn and intrepid challenge: 

“Hiven a great cause, if it places itself in opposition 
to the revealed will of God, must finally bring the 
people to ruin. God’s Church will continue to exist, 
even if millions of evangelical Christians sink under 
the endeavor to de-Christianize the German people. 
The German people have, however, not been given the 
promise that the poison of an anti-Christian spirit 
shall not harm them, even if they realize only perhaps 
after a long time that they have been defrauded of 
their best inheritance by those who took Christ from 
them. 

“Our people threaten to break down the barrier 
set up by God; they wish to make of themselves the 
measure of all things. That is human arrogance, that 
rises up against God.” 

It took courage to write words like those, the 
courage of men who for conscience’ sake were facing 
immeasurable odds, the conscience of men who risked 
their fortunes, their freedom, and their lives. In the 
hearts of all Christians on this earth there should be a 
thrill to realize that there are men who thus for the 
sake of religion have iron in their blood, men who 
again reveal the stuff out of which in every age the 
martyrs have been made. Two years ago a great con- 
gress of these same Evangelical Christians, secretly 
summoned, met in Barmen, and there they sang th 
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hymn which we Christians of America sometimes sing. 
But when they sang it, it was no matter of mere so- 
norous music in a safe church on a Sunday morning; 
it was the solemn dedication of those who realized 
that as they sang they took up a gage of spiritual battle 
which put all their lives in jeopardy. For this is what 
they sang: 

Let goods and kindred go, 

This mortal life also, 

The body they may kill, 

Ged’s truth abideth still, 

His kingdom is forever. 


Does it mean nothing in America that Christian 
Germans such as these have hazarded all they have 
for the sake of the truth as it is in Christ? Many of 
those who are in Germany have been subjected con- 
tinually to espionage, to increasing police restrictions, 
and in some cases to imprisonment in the concentration 
camps. Many of them, including liberal professors, 
‘journalists, Catholic priests, and Protestant pastors, 


have been driven out of Germany and are today exiles, 
with no effective citizenship, and with no chance, un- 
less somewhere help is held out to them, to find a 
home or even to get the temporary employment neces- 
sary to their existence. In addition to the larger num- 
ber of Jewish exiles, these non-Jewish ones number 
about 14,000, and it is estimated that about 2,500 of 
these are in. utter misery and threatened with de- 
struction. 

The one organization which exists in this country 
to rally help for these men and women who have 
dared to suffer for conscience’ sake is the American 
Christian Committee for German Refugees, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, of which the beloved S. Parkes Cadman at 
the time of his death last summer was chairman, and 
to which Dr. Fosdick has given generous leadership 
since. This committee has set out to raise in America 
the sum of $400,000 for German Refugee relief. 

Is there any one who can understand these facts 
and not be moved to help? 


Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


Labor and War 


SHE annual conference of the No More War 
Ge} Movement recently held at Bristol, England, 
C passed some significant “emergency resolu- 
pemeis} tions,’ some of which dealt with labor and 
war. Viewing with alarm the almost complete coopera- 
tion of the Labor Party in the rearmament program 
of the Tory Government, the conference saw this as 
the natural consequence of Labor’s endorsement of 
“collective security.’”’ Under present conditions, it 
declared, “‘collective security’? merely aided the im- 
perialist struggle with the sanction of Geneva. - 

Encouraged by the strong minority vote at the 
Labor Party conference, the No More War Movement 
called for a new and constructive peace policy. It is 
endeavoring to get Labor’s support behind a program 
which includes rapid socialization at home, the freeing 
of colonial peoples, disarmament, individual and col- 
lective war resistance, and the election of parliamen- 
tary candidates pledged to this program. 

The conference, further, called for action against 
industrial conscription and the army’s propaganda 
among the unemployed. It has happened that the 
Labor Exchange has denied benefits to those unem- 
ployed who refused to work in munitions factories. 
This could be stopped by publicity. The army’s propa- 
ganda among the unemployed was also denounced. 
Invitations were extended to the unemployed to “take 
a holiday with the army.” By exhibiting the at- 
tractive sides of army life, these invitations turned 
into recruiting ventures. The Government was called 
upon by this conference to offer useful work or give 
full maintenance to those without work. 


Military Stamps 
An entire issue of new United States stamps will 
be devoted to military and naval leaders—ten in all. 
Five will deal with army men and five with the navy, 
covering the entire series from one to five cent stamps. 
The first of these have already appeared and have 
been solemnly welcomed by army and navy leaders. 


The army’s stamps will be as follows: On the one- 
cent stamp, George Washington and Nathaniel Greene; 
on the two-cent, Andrew Jackson and Winfield Scott; 
on the three-cent, U. S. Grant and William T. Sher- 
man; on the four-cent, Robert E. Lee and ‘“Stone- 
wall” Jackson; on the five-cent, West Point Military 
Academy. 

The navy’s series runs like this: On the one-cent 
stamp, John Paul Jones and John Barry; on the two- 
cent, Stephen Decatur and Thomas MacDonough; 
on the three-cent, David G. Farragut and David D. 
Porter; on the four-cent, Admirals Dewey, Sampson 
and Schley; on the five-cent, Annapolis Naval Acad- 
emy. 
In all its history, the United States has not placed 
a peace leader on its stamps. It took the Turkish 
government to issue a Jane Addams stamp. 


Apothecaries in War Industry 


In Holland the pharmacists have become one of 
the cornerstones of air defense. More than seventy- 
five apothecaries in all parts of the country have en- 
listed in this work. It is interesting to note that al- 
ready the gas mask manufacturers are carrying on 
extensive advertising and propaganda among the 
druggists. 

This alignment of a “healing industry” with the 
war industries was effected through a conference of 
the Home Ministry, the Air Defense Ministry, and the 
leaders of the pharmacists. A great laboratory, hither- 
to used for the development of healing drugs, will now 
also experiment with air defense. A special com- 
mittee of the pharmacists in this matter is headed by 
Dr. H. Wester, who is both pharmacist and teacher at 
the War College. The laboratory work will be in 
charge of Dr. H. J. van Giffen of the Dutch Fast 
Indian army, who has done similar work in the Dutch 
colonies. . 

Realistic War 

The Peace Pledge Union is putting on an inten- 

sive drive in England. It recently held a huge meet- _ 
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ing at St. Andrew’s Hall in Glasgow at which speakers 
like Lord Ponsonby, Captain P. Mumford, Brigadier 
General F. P. Crozier, Aldous Huxley and Canon 
Sheppard appeared. An outstanding feature of the 
event was the realistic appraisal of war. 

Aldous Huxley replied to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s statement that “the use of force, of the 
sword, by the state is the ministry of God for the pro- 
tection of the people.”’ He declared: ‘“ ‘Sword’ is a very 
fine word. It calls up visions of knights in shining 
armor; it evokes memories of the Old Testament. Un- 
fortunately, for at least 300 years swords have played 
no part whatever in serious European warfare. 
This is how the sentence would read if you translated 
it: ‘The use of force by the state, that is to say, the 
use of fire bombs, mustard gas, and high explosives 
dropped by airplanes upon defenseless civil popula- 
tions—is the ministry of God for the protection of the 
people.’ ” 

Captain Mumford approached the subject from 


another angle. ‘You cannot,” he declared, “limit or 
humanize modern warfare. What is the difference 
between throwing 500 babies into a fire and throwing 
fire from airplanes on 500 babies? There is none, 
Yet people who abhor the idea of doing the former 
approve the doing of the latter.” 


Franco the Internationalist 


The Glasgow Forward prints a story said to be 
current in Madrid. It relates an interview with the 
Fascist leader Franco which went off thus: 

“What artillery have you, General?” 

“German.” 

“What airplanes have you?” 

“Ttalian.”’ 

“‘And your troops, what are they?” 

“Moorish and the Foreign Legion.”’ 

bg (I there anything Spanish about your cam- 
paign?”’ 

“Oh, yes! The target.” 


Making Des Moines Safe for Ideas 


E. Burdette Backus 


JHE city of Des Moines, Iowa, is now in the 
fifth year of an extraordinary adventure. 
Tn the fall of 1932 John W. Studebaker, then 
#4} Superintendent of Schools in Des Moines, 
since elevated to the position of United States Com- 
missioner of Education, secured a grant of $125,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation for the purpose of 
carrying on a five-year program of adult education 
through the use of the forum method. Mr. Stude- 
baker believes that the success of the democratic way 
of life depends on the education of the populace, and 
he conceived the Des Moines experiment as a testing 
ground where the results achieved should become 
available for the guidance cf other communities. 

The money was granted without restrictions, and 
was to be administered by the Board of Education and 
Superintendent Studebaker. The basic plan was to 
organize and conduct neighborhood forums in all 
parts of the city, where citizens could meet regularly 
throughout the schocl year and discuss current eco- 
nomic, social and political problems. Admission has 
been free at all the meetings. Leaders were employed 
to conduct the forums. In order to qualify for this 
position a man had to be known as one skilled in 
opening subjects for discussion, presenting facts on 
all sides of the question under discussion, and en- 
couraging citizens-to express their opinions. As forum 
leaders, propagandists were ruled out. 

The project has been carried on intelligently and 
in an experimental attitude. The primary object has 
been to make the forums available to all citizens. 
When it was found that many housewives were unable 
to attend the evening meetings, afternoon forums 
were established for their benefit. Luncheon forums 
at downtown hotels have been held, to make the dis- 
cussions more readily accessible to business and pro- 
fessional men and women. For a time the leaders gave 
reviews over the radio, answering questions that were 
telephoned in by their listeners. The character of the 
experains has been varied from time to time in order 


to sustain the interest; the leaders have met in de- 
bates; city-wide forums have been held in which the 
people from all sections come together to hear a 
speaker of particular importance, and the leaders of 
the neighborhood forums have constituted a panel 
to lead the discussion following the address of the 
distinguished visitor. 

A glance over the pregrams of the past years re- 
veals at once the high quality of leadership that the 
forum has commanded and the richness of the ma- 
terial presented. Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, was one of the full-time leaders before he was 
called to Washington. (Incidentally it is interesting 
to note what a difference the position a man occupies 
makes in the hearing he is accorded; a few years ago 
Mr. Wallace spoke at the local Unitarian church, 
and about seventy-five persons heard him. Last year 
he returned as a speaker on the city-wide forum and 
the city’s largest auditorium, seating four thousand, 
would not accommodate all who thronged to the 
meeting.) Lyman Bryson and Carroll H. Woody 
were the other full-time leaders employed the first 
year. Many European educators have been im- 
ported during the four years the forums have been 
in operation. Dr. Hans Kohn of Vienna, Dr. Luigi 
Villari of Rome, Dr. Walter Kotschnig of Geneva, 
W. E. Williams, Secretary of the British Institute of 
Adult Education, are but some of the many who have 
come for a stay of a few weeks, making the rounds of 
the neighborhood forums to discuss their material with 
themembers. Nor has the Orient been neglected. Chih 
Meng has spoken for China, Yusuke Tsurumi for Japan. 

The intended range of subjects has been extended 
by popular demand. In addition to problems of 
economics and politics, such fields as art, literature, 
psychology, and the family have been included in the 
program. The list of speakers and their subjects al- 
ready heard this season is an indication of the scope 
and quality of the program. Col. H. E. Bullis, of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, for 
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three weeks conducted forums on the general theme 
of “The Quest for Mental Health in a Changing 
World.” Lieutenant Commander 8. F. Bryant, with 
a surprising point of view for a navy man, led the 
discussions for six weeks on “National Security and 
Peace.” Frank L. Palmer, secretary of the Con- 
sumers’ Union of the United States, spoke on the Co- 
operatives at five neighborhood forums. Dr. Emery 
W. Balduff, president of the Y. M. C. A. College, 
Chicago, has been speaking on ‘‘Progressive Parents.” 
Walter Kotschnig, of Switzerland, has had as his sub- 
ject, “A European Looks at the United States.’ 
Joseph Barnes, foreign editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, spent three weeks discussing the theme 
“Towards Understanding Russia.’”’ Bernard Fay, of 
the College de France, has been speaking on ‘‘Modern 
Literature and Life.” 

The forums have had splendid support from the 
local newspapers, the Des Moines Register and the 
Des Moines Tribune, both under the same ownership, 
which have a remarkably liberal policy. They have 
carried conspicuous announcements of all meetings, 
printed maps of the city showing the location of the 
schools and other buildings in which the forums are 
held, and given full reports of the talks. The Public 
Library has also cooperated fully, designating one 
member of its staff to relate the forum programs to the 
library by providing shelves of books in the central 
and branch libraries on the subjects under discussion, 
by distributing announcements, and by aiding citizens 
who wish to study further any of the subjects. 

The forums met with an enthusistic response from 
the community from the first. The attendance the 
initial year was higher than it has been since. There 
was a gradual decline in the attendance, but the indica- 
tions this year are that the average at the meetings is 
again climbing. A study of attendance has been made 
which indicates that approximately 10,000 individuals 
are reached directly by the forums, out of 70,000 po- 
tential attendants. The following table taken from the 
report of R. I. Grigsby, Director of Adult Education, 
gives a picture of the extent of the program and its re- 
ception. 


1983-34 34-785 735-736 

Number of leaders empioyed 
(including city-wideforums) ... 25 20 42 
Number weeks forums scheduled . 36 36 30 
Number forum meetings held..... 578 526 771 
Aggregate attendance ........... 70,000 54,527 57,708 
Average attendance permeeting .. 122 104 15 


What have been the results of the impact of this 
tremendous program on the mind of the community? 
Has it enabled people to think more clearly and 
objectively about the problems which confront us in 
a democracy? Has it made for more tolerance and 
liberality? Has it enriched the lives of the men and 
women who have participated? Judgments in a mat- 
ter of this kind are difficult to make, and can be only 
approximate. There are many who are still intensely 
enthusiastic about the forums, and they also have their 
severe critics. Let us deal with the critics first. 

Some fear the forums as an agency for the propa- 
ganda of dangerous ideas. It is significant, for ex- 
ample, that within the year a Catholic forum has been 
established. The reason for this is, perhaps, revealed 
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in a quotation from a recent speaker before this 
Catholic forum: “There comes a time when Christian 
civilization must defend itself even by foree—-and that 
force finds expression in Fascism.’”’ Whatever ele- 
ments in the population are inclined to a reactionary 
or fascist temper of mind look askance on the public 
forums. © : 

The major criticism which can legitimately be 
leveled at the forums is that they do not reach certain 
classes in the community, notably the young people 
and the laboring element. Perhaps this is as much a 
criticism of these groups as it is of the forums. Cer- 
tainly those responsible for the conduct of the forums 
are eager to correct this defect. At the present time a 
vigorous effort is being made to organize a youth forum 
to take up the general subject of ‘This Confusing 
World.” A similar effort is being made to enlist the 
interest of organized labor, which to date has been in- 
different or hostile. The reason for the hostility is 
that the laboring men feel that the forums represent 
the middle-class point of view, and if there is any 
educating to be done among their members they pro- 
pose to do it in accordance with their own ideas. The 
hostility to the forums is shared by the social radicals 
of the community. 

The fact that the forums are feared both by the 
reactionaries and the radicals would seem to be a good 
indication that the movement is being held to its pur- 
pose of presenting the facts from as objective a point 
of view as possible and avoiding the attitude of the 
propagandist. This is the opinion of numerous compe- 
tent observers in the city. W. W. Waymack, associate 
editor of the Des Moines Register, writes as follows: 
“Three years of forums in Des Moines have notice- 
ably increased the informedness of a considerable 
minority. . . . Free speech, thanks to the forums, is 
taken a little more for granted; isms are a little less 
terrifying; our conservative shiverers shiver less, and 
our half-baked agitators have been a little deflated. 
There appears to have been a slight degree of immu- 
nizing against quack social programs.” 

When Dr. Hans Luther, German ambassador, 
whose tour of the country was provocative of ex- 
pressions of ill will and disorder in many places, visited 
Des Moines he spoke and went without creating even 
aripple. The credit for this was given to the forums, 
which have promoted orderliness and provided an 
excellent safety-valve. They have also developed an 
increased facility on the part of the people who attend 
to penetrate to the core of a speaker’s thought and to 
ask questions which indicate that penetration. In the 
language of one commentator, it is now extremely 
hard to ‘put anything over on a Des Moines audi- 
ence.” 

One intelligent young school teacher, now for 
several years a devotee of the forums, speaks in glow- 
ing terms of the way in which they feed her intellec- 
tual hunger and enable her to get a much clearer pic- 
ture of the world in which she is living. She acknowl- 
edged that a recent series on Russia had changed her 
feeling of hostility toward Communism to one of 
sympathetic understanding, without making her at 
all inclined to desire to substitute Communism for 
democracy. The speaker who had accomplished this, 
on being interviewed, said that he had found Des 
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Moines audiences distinctly more tolerant than those 
in other parts of the country, and that he was con- 
vinced the forums had contributed largely to that end. 
The forums have not worked a marvelous trans- 
formation in the mentality of the community, but 
they have definitely contributed to the establishment 
of a more liberal attitude on the part of a considerable 
body of men and women. 

There is always the tendency for the things talked 
about in the forums to get over into action. For ex- 
ample, the lectures of Colonel Bullis on mental health 
have resulted in a strong demand for a reform in the 
methods of dealing with the insane of the state, and 
pressure is being brought to bear on the new governor 
to take action looking to that end. Similarly, dis- 
cussions of health insurance have led tc the formation 
of a group to work out a practical plan to make such 
insurance available on a large scale. The city-man- 
ager form of government has been given a new im- 
petus as a result of forum discussions. Because of 
the example of the state capital many other com- 
munities are developing their own forums, and re- 
cently the American Association of University Women 
voted to launch a state-wide forum movement. ‘The 
indirect results of the discussions of forum subjects 
permeate the community in a multitude of ways. 

What about the future? The Carnegie grant 
comes to an end at the conclusion of the current 
season. If the forums are to be continued their sup- 
port must be taken over by the city. This meets with 
no little opposition, and naturally all who are against 
the forums for any reason will rally to make their con- 


Russian 


tinuance impossible. There are many who, while 
they believe the forums a good thing, do not want them 
supported at the expense of the tax-payer. There is 
genuine danger that the forums will lapse when the 
grant is ended. This reveals one of the weaknesses in 
the way in which they have been conducted. They 
have been handed to the city on a silver platter, and 
not enough has been done to develop a local sense of 
responsibility for them. An effort is being made to 
correct this in the final year of the grant. 

Dr. Balduff, who has been employed as assistant 
director for the year, is serving in the capacity of a 
public relations officer for the forums. He is making 
every effort to build them into the life of the commu- 
nity by organizing local forum committees in the 


- various sections of the city; these committees are ex- 


pected to assume responsibility for the conduct and 
success of the neighborhood forums. The task is 
proving difficult, and the outlook for another year is 
dubious. Certainly they will not be carried on on such 
a lavish scale. Perhaps that is a good thing, for there 
is a feeling that the city has reached the saturation 
point as far as forums are concerned. But it would be 
a tragedy for them to be dropped entirely, and it is 
profoundly to be hoped that the friends of the move- 
ment within the city will rally to its support and make 
it possible to continue this liberalizing influence even 
though on a much more modest scale. This is desir- 
able not alone for the sake of the city itself, but also 
for the encouragement of the many educators who 
have been following the Des Moines experiment with 
intense interest. 


Penology 


W. A. Vreoman 


(Gam) HE United States is still a more agreeable place 
’ &e\\ to live in than Soviet Russia—especially for 
those who have the means to purchase the 

Sat4} comforts and luxuries which here abound. 
After a month in Russia I was more than ready to 
admit this obvious fact. This is not surprising when 
we remember how recently that country has emerged 
from the chaos of war and the poverty of the old re- 
gime. Not less striking, however, is the speed with 
which the people are advancing in all the arts and 
sciences of material civilization. The most illiterate 
and backward nation in Europe is making amazing 
progress in education, in prosperity, in the pursuit 
of “life, liberty, happiness,” and in economic se- 
curity. 

The faults of the Communist government—real 
and imaginary—have been fully advertised by hostile 
propaganda, and uninformed patriots see “red” if 
anything it does is deemed praiseworthy. 
ings and tyrannies of centuries which drove a mad- 
dened populace into revolt are forgotten. The fact 
that every great revolution of the past, whether in 
England, France or America, has been accompanied 
by inhuman outrages and severe restrictions on per- 
sonal liberty, until the new government is safely es- 
tablished, is overlooked. The Russian experience 
is only a twentieth-century version of historic revolu- 
tions in the past which teach the danger of long con- 


The suffer-’ 


tinued oppression and exploitation of a people. We 
believe that by democratic methods the danger of any 
such violent explosion can be averted in America, and 
that Communism is not the best way to be taken to 
remedy our social disorders. But we should not be so 
stupid and blind as to deny the benefits it has brought 
to the struggling masses of Russia. 

It is startling to read the social programs of the 
Christian churches and to note what a surprising 
number of their recommendations have been put into 
force in Soviet Russia. This does not mean that the 
churches have turned Bolshevist, but it does mean 
that the Russian people, though alienated from the 
forms of religion they have known, have had the sense 
and audacity to practice what the churches have 
preached. Rejecting the medieval theologies of 
Christendom, they accept the social implications of 
Christianity in the name of dialectic materialism. 
We may think them unreasonably prejudiced, but 
prejudices are not their monopoly. 

In the social program suggested by the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations of the Unitarian Fellowship, 
for example, we read, ‘‘the roots of crime are found in 
great measure in the defects of the social and economic 
environment.’ Hence the churches claim that it is a 
duty of society to take this into account in its treat- 
ment of its prisoners and re-educate them to become 
reformed and useful members of society. This the 
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Russians are doing on a scale not yet possible in Amer- 
ica. 

I have visited some of the great prisons and penal 
colonies of Russia and agree with the words of Sher- 
wood Eddy: “In sharp contrast to their often merci- 
less attitude toward political enemies is the Soviet 
Union’s treatment of criminals, which in many re- 
spects is the most humane, the most scientific and most 
successful in the world. It is typical of the whole 
penal system that they have abandoned the word 
‘prison’ and use instead ‘ispravdom,’ meaning the 
house of redemption.” 

Crime, prostitution and drunkenness are being 
more rapidly reduced by Soviet methods than in any 
other country. These methods are suggested in three 


phrases—industrial and cultural education, corrective | 


labor, and economic security. Space does not permit 
any elaboration of this theme, but it is worthy of 
study. 

The spirit of the system, however, may be seen 
in the government handbook issued for the instruction 
of prison guards, from which I take the following ex- 
tract: ‘The. Soviet Government cannot look upon 


the criminal as upon an enemy who is to be subdued, 
or as upon a sinner who must be brought to a state of 
penitence by humiliating punishment. . . . The pur- 
pose of imprisonment is not to cause pain to the man 
but to re-educate him... . It has been repeatedly 
shown that men have been condemned as criminals 
in consequence of their neglected education, of their 
poor upbringing and of their hard and cheerless life. 
. . . . Prison attendants should act as older brothers 
to such prisoners. ... They should not employ 
coarse or insulting language but act with calmness, with 
restraint and impartiality. Prisoners should not be 
handcuffed or made to wear chains. They should not 
be deprived of food or thrown into solitary confine- 
ment. Corporal punishment in any form is forbidden, 
and attendants violating this rule should at once be 
handed over to the authorities for trial.” 

Chief Justice Taft once said: “The administration 
of criminal! law in this country is a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion.”” Have we nothing to learn from Russia? We 
cannot hope to convert the Communists to Chris- 
tianity unless we can at least equal them in justice and 
humanity to the poor and the unfortunate. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


January Theme: 


A Singing World 


Laura Bowman Galer 


Sunday, January 17 
The Song of Growing Old 
Read “‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,”’ by Robert Browning. 


“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be.”’ 

Work, age and death are the three-fold curse of man in 
opinion of ignorance, but the singers of humanity sound here the 
note of triumph. No poem of, passing years rings more joyfully 
than this one which Browning wrote in his own maturity and puts 
on the lips of an old Jewish philosopher. 

We would feel free and scoff at divine compulsion, but if 
the Great Architect exists at all there must be a plan in the uni- 
verse, and we a part. Youth chooses, mistakes details for the 
whole design, is lost in confusion, despairs of Goodness. Age says 

“Youth shows but half; trust God, see all nor be afraid.” 


Doubt is a mark of our own closeness to God, and a sign that the 
Creator is wise, for we are so made that we long for order beyond 
today’s comfort, and youth’s puerile “I could have made a better 
world” is inspired by God’s shadow. “Finite clods, untroubled 
by a spark,’ are at ease, while man agonizes over the confused 
suffering all around. Rejoice then that 
“‘A spark disturbs our clod.” 

Compare these five stanzas of ‘“Rabbi Ben Ezra” with Whittier’s 
statement of faith, “The Eternal Goodness.” 


“To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 
I know that God is Good.” 


Monday, January 18 
A Song of Defeat 
Read Browning’s ‘‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,” 6 to 12. 
“What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me.” 

Here is praise for suffering, “joys three-parts pain,’ that 
urges the earth-born toward heavenly living. Browning lived 
before philosophy had discovered the essential unity of man; not 
body, mind and soul loosely bound, but all so interwoven that 
digestion, reason and aspiration are dependent on the same cause. 
Yet this is his argument: 


“Nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul.” 


The physical organs carry treasures of sense to the brain, and 
without faith in God there are moments of joy in life alone. Yet 
something is unsatisfied. St. Augustine’s ery of “Thou hast 
made us for Thyself, O God, and our hearts are restless till they 
rest in Thee,’ is also Browning’s interpretation of youth’s un- 
quietness. The body, world, and all material things, are good, 
stuff for the making of a diviner life. 


Prayer: Forgive our doubt and discouragement, for we 
cannot understand life beyond this hour. But Thou art the 
giver of good things and we know that evil is not everlasting. 


Tuesday, January 19 
A Song of Rest 
Read ‘‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,” 12 to 21. 


“When evening shuts, 
A certain moment cuts 
The deed off, call glory from the gray.” 


It is the sunset hour, work done for good or ill, and sleep 
near. So age looks back at life’s gain and errors, not in useless 
regret, but with time to compare and appraise and decide on 
what is really of value. Youth must act; better make mis- 
takes than be content with things as they are. But age is free 
from compulsion and can soberly read the meaning of the past. 
The glory of the sunset brings light to many minds that in earlier 
years found no cause to believe in God or eternal life. 


“Thou waitedst age: wait death nor be afraid!” 


A reading of Emerson’s poem “‘Terminus” carries the mind even 
beyond death, for he sang of the living death of the brain which 
he knew was upon him long before others guessed the tragedy. 

John Coleman Adams’ brave hymn of age, 67 in Hy af the 
Church, carries the western glory. 


“‘We praise Thee for life’s gathered gains, = 
The blessings that our cup o’er brim, } 4 
But more for pledge of what remains ’ i 


Past the horizon’s utmost rim!” 


4 


' Wednesday, January 20 
Song of the Clay 
’ Read “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” 22-32. 
What is right? Whois wise? Must man be judged by what 


he does on earth? Surely the intention must count as well as the 
act; even man’s law takes account of the desire behind the crime. 


“All I could never be, 

All men ignored in me, 

This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher 

shaped.” 

There is nothing so helpless as a bit of potter’s clay on the 
wheel. A change in speed as the wheel turns, a feather touch of 
the potter’s finger, and shape changes. Are men indeed as help- 
less as that? Isaiah 64:7 begs mercy ona plea that men are 
clay in God’s hand. We cannot change heredity, nor choose 
environment in any large sense, but life is not just a wheel for our 
plastic helplessness. Today the figure seems less true than ever, 
so able is man to shape materials for new uses, even remaking 
bodies and minds. The modern mind rejects the Potter and Clay 
figure and seeks rather to become apprentice to the Master Potter 
in using the wheel of time. 


- Thursday, January 21 
A Song of Brotherhood 


Read ‘‘The Man with the Hoe,” by Edwin Markham. “Songs 
from the Slum,’”’ by Kagawa. Amos 6:6-15. Psalm 8. 
“God is in my hand.” 
Discovery, by Kagawa. 
They who assert that circumstances, such as centuries of 
warfare, drought, flood and cold, have produced debased and 
brainless specimens of humanity, and seek to evade responsibility 
on the part of society, forget that man has been given dominion 
over the forces of nature. Had the energy and constructive 
imagination put into national conquests been devoted to solving 
problems of irrigation, distribution of produce and education of 
youth for peaceful arts, this present crisis of class war would not 
be upon the civilized world after 4,000 years of social effort. 
God is a just judge 
Anda God whois angry daily. 
Psalm 7. 


Prayer: Lord God, whose love has set us in families, we 


- would remember that all Thy children are brothers and equal in 


Thy sight. As Thy care comforts us help us to make pleasant 
the lives of these brethren in need. 


Friday, January 22 
Songs of Seers 


Read Isaiah 35. ‘‘These Things Shall Be,” by J. A. Sy- 
monds. . 
“New arts shall bloom of loftier mould 

And mightier music fill the skies, 

When every life shall be a song, 

And all the earth is paradise.” 

In ‘‘Locksley Hall’? Tennyson half a century ago gave an 
unbelieving world a true picture of European skies in 1987. Be- 
fore men learned to fly he saw 

“The heavens fill with commerce, Argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight dropping down with costly 
bales; 

Heard the heavens filled with shouting and there rained 
a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central 
blue.” 


But Symonds in the poem for this day with equally true but much 


longer vision sings of the day that gave courage to Isaiah, Jere- 


miah, Micah and Joel, the day when men shall use their skills for 
good in the arts of peace. Has this dream of a race 
“gentle, brave and strong 

To spill no drop o blood,” 
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come to men for centuries as a mocking illusion? Even as the 
dream of wings sang of bird flight in poetry until fingers obeyed 
the dreaming brain and made sky ships, so must men’s hands obey 
the dream of world-wide service. Do not despair; it is God’s 
dream that 
“Tn every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity.” 


Prayer: Lord God, save us, we beseech Thee, from the 
temptation to grow rich on the suffering of our fellowmen. We 
would put from our hearts the chant of hate and sing of the new 
day. 

Saturday, January 23 
Chant of Stars and Spaces 


Read Isaiah 40. Wordsworth’s sonnet, ‘‘The World Is Too 
Much with Us.” 
“Lift up your eyes on high 
And see who created these, 
Calling them all by name.” 


Again we give thanks for the quiet winter night and a pause 
in the turmoil of business. The moon waxes to full splendor; far 
suns signal man of eternally great truths; the troubles of the 
day grow small and human tragedy less terrible beneath the 
spaces of infinity. B. L. T., beloved columnist of other years, 
in times of political furor or labor conflicts would reprint in his 
Line-o’-type Column his verses on “‘Canopus,’’ a star very far 
away, reminding feverish readers that eternity and infinity are 
more true than time and space. 


“T need wide spaces in my heart, 
Where faith and I can go apart 
And grow serene. 
Lfe gets so choked by busy living 
Kindness so lost in fussy giving, 
That love slips by unseen.” 
Le BB, 


Prayer: In the wide spaces of Thy dwelling, my Father, I 
am quieted and restored; I can run and not be weary, walk and 
not faint, in Thy service. 

a * * 


UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
C. H. Emmons 


The accompanying list of paid memberships in the Univer- 
versalist Loyalty Fellowship is additional evidence of the loyalty, 
sincerity and spiritual awareness of our people concerning the 
responsibility resting upon them to effectively broaden the base 
of their cooperative service in and through denominational 
agencies. 

The churches and members of our Fellowship have adopted 
and sponsored certain policies for the spread of our faith through 
lines of service to be initiated and developed by the General 
Convention. All Universalists are under definite obligation to 
sustain those policies and modes of service, and the Universalist 
Loyalty Fellowship was authorized by the Worcester Conven- 
tion for the express purpose of affording our people an agency 
through which, by the payment of a membership fee of $10 per 
year, they could share in the maintenance and extension of our 
general service activities. A later development of this wise plan, 
by vote of the Board of Trustees of the General Convention, per- 
mits members of the Loyalty Fellowship to have their member- 
ship fees credited to the quota account of their local churches. 
In this way the broader outreach of denominational loyalty and 
devotion can be made of valued service to the local church by 
helping it to meet its annual quota obligation to the General 
Convention. 

New memberships and renewals of membership are being 
received daily at denominational headquarters, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., but many more members are needed if the Loyalty 
Fellowship is to accomplish the task assigned it by the Worcester 
Convention. 

We greatly appreciate the sustaining support of continuous 
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memberships and of new memberships now recorded, and we are 
grateful for the splendid cooperation of The Christian Leader in 
the furtherance of this constructive denominational enterprise. 
The great need, however, is more new memberships, as concrete 
evidence of the gratitude, loyalty and spiritual awareness of our 
people. We therefore lay this vital matter before our constitu- 
ency, soliciting their effective cooperation. 


Miss Elizabeth Bacon, Oak Park, Ill. 
Miss Mabel E. Beals, Marblehead, Mass. 
Miss Eleanor Bissell, Pasadena, Calif. 
Miss Annie F. Bowker, Central Falls, R. I. 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville, Iowa. 
Mrs. E. C. Curtis, North Attleboro, Mass. 
Hon. George E. Danforth, Nashua, N. H. 
Mrs. Arthur F. Ells, Litchfield, Conn. 
Mrs. Jennie B. Fish, Central Falls, R. I. 
Miss Jane F. Hosmer, Auburn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Walter L. Jenks, Concord, N. H. 
A. H. Nassal, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss Fannie Oakes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Theresa H. Patterson, Pasadena, Calif. 
Miss Sarah A. Porter, Langdon, N. H. 
Rhode Island Universalist Convention. 
Mrs. Louise L. Sailer, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Miss Jennie A. Sargent, Portland, Maine. 
Rev. John Sayles, D. D., Cornish, Maine. 
C. E. Sheldon, Sherman, N. Y. 
F. Ellwood Smith, West Somerville, Mass. 
Mrs. Lotta Van Horn, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. H. Waterbury, Frankfort, N. Y. 
Mrs: Peter B. Wiley, Malden, Mass. 
Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, Salem, Mass. 
Miss Jessie H. Wright, Springfield, Vt. 

* * * 


HURRAH FOR AMERICA! 


Redicals who, like ourselves, are constantly attacking condi- 
tions in the United States, should appreciate the advantages 
enjoyed here. No other country can surpass America in natural 
beauty and resources. Few countries equal America in any re- 
spect. The Scandinavians govern themselves more sensibly than 
we do and Russia has done more towards eliminating class dis- 
tinctions, inequality of wealth and unemployment, but the form 
of government of the United States permits the people to make 
whatever changes the majority wish. We can copy Sweden or 
the Soviets at the next election if we so desire. 

The American standard of living is the highest in the world, 
despite the unjust distribution of wealth. 

Our citizens have greater personal liberty than the nationals 
of Germany, Italy, Japan or Russia. There is no dictation as to 
the homes we occupy, the food we eat, the papers we read, the 
speeches we make or the demigods we worship. Americans may 
take themselves and their money out of the country whenever 
they wish. They do not have to fear a secret police force. 

Radicals will immediately call attention to the disfranchise- 
ment and lynching of Negroes, the peonage, the suppression of 
speeches, the imprisonment and execution of labor agitators, the 
poverty, the frame-ups, graft and other acts of injustice. All of 
these unsocial acts have occurred, but they are the exceptions, 
not the official rule. They are the crimes of reactionaries, con- 
trary to the law of the land. Political opposition parties may 
function freely; trials are public and before juries. 

The American people may turn out their ruling officials at 
short intervals, while dictators hold sway indefinitely. Ameri- 
cans may ridicule their President, whereas cartoons of Hitler, 
Mussolini, Stalin and Hirohito are forbidden. 

Americans are not burdened with compulsory military 
training as most European countries are. Opportunities are 
offered for becoming a soldier, but no one need attend schools 
or colleges where military training is required. 

There are no purges or mass executions of political oppo- 
nents. Workers may organize in unions or political parties. 


There is no conflict in the United States between Church 
and State. No religious sect dominates politics. All people may 
indulge in any worship, wise or foolish, that appeals to them. 
There are no pogroms.—The Arbitrator. 

* * * 


A QUESTIONNAIRE 


We have been consoled for our omission from the Digest’s 
poll by the receipt of a questionnaire from the English head- 
quarters of the World Conference on Faith and Order, which is 
trying to straighten out the vexing problem of languages for its 
meeting in Edinburgh next year. After a few general prelimi- 
naries, this question was asked: ‘What is your native lan- 
guage?”’ Our first impulse was, of course, to reply “‘English,’’ 
but bearing in mind the trouble we have had on previous visits to 
England with such words as “‘centeenery,” “ordin’ry,” “tup- 
pence,” and the like, we boldly wrote ‘‘American.”’ 

The next question was harder: ‘If none of the following 
is your native language, which is the one with which you are most 
familiar—English, French, German?” After spending our en- 
tire life (to date) in Milwaukee, we ought probably, thought we, - 
to check ““German.”’ But the fact is that our German is mostly 
confined to such fundamentals as “Wie geht’s,” ‘Noch ein Bier,” 
and “‘Auf wiedersehen.” So we reluctantly decided against that. 
As to French, we have to confess to be an ‘‘ooayer’—you know: 
“Ou est la gare?” “Ou est le post office?” So, by the process of 
elimination we placed a check after the word ‘‘English.” 

The third question was a genuine poser: “Could you act as 
translator or interpreter between the two languages indicated in 
your replies to questions 1 and 2?” This was a tough one! We ~ 
thought we’d better do a little experimenting, so we turned to 
the evening paper. GOPHERS DOWN BEARS IN UPSET, 
screamed a headline. How could we translate that into English? 
Turning to the financial page, we made another attempt. WHEAT 
FIRMER AS HOGS SLIDE, we read, and in another column, 
MOTORS LEAD RAILS IN CLIMB. Tsk, tsk, we sadlied. 
Maybe it would be easier to translate or interpret from English 
to American. So we picked up a London Times that we happened 
to have near at hand, and a classified advertisement caught our 
eye: “Wanted: Sleeping partner for kennel with world-wide con- 
nections.” . . . . Hastily we wrote, “‘No,” after the question — 
The Living Church. 


ok * * 


LEADER FUND 


Associate 
Rs SE A EE PE eS MEE: ej oe she $25.00 
Pa ee PES STR SAP te es eS, ohne 25.00 
EO ie nn cae rs sn 25.00 
Contributing 
Miss Mabel Adams, Lowell, Mass...................0.. $ 5.00 
Miss Charlotte Butterfield, Derby Line, Vt.............. 10.00 
Gift Subscriptions 
Miss Anna S. Tucker, Medford, Mass. ................ $ 2.50 
Lillian'G.. Storrs) Towanda, Pa) ae) oh ae eee ee 2.50 


* * * 


JEWELS GATHERED FROM THE BEST LITERATURE 
Rayam S. Moyer 


Every man has ears wherewith he may hear the voice of God, 
eyes wherewith he may see the presence of God, a heart where- 
with he may feel the impulse of God.—Lyman Abboit. 


I sent my Soul into the invisible, 

Some letter of that After Life to spell; 

And by and by my Soul returned to me, 

And answered, “‘I myself am Heaven and Hell.” 
Omar Khayyam. 


We should learn as much as possible, not from books, but 
from the great book of Nature, from heaven and earth, from 
oaks and beeches.—Commins. 


-” 
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CHEERING US ON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Let me take this opportunity—at the close of the year—to 
thank you most sincerely for the increasing excellence of The 
Christian Leader, and to wish for you and all who are nearest and 
dearest to you the happiest and brightest year you have yet 
known. I am sure that 1937 will hold much of interest, aspira- 
tion, admonition, encouragement, and friendly counsel for all 
fortunate readers of the Leader, if whatever “‘spirits of destiny”’ 
preside over the “fates” of editors and journalists may kindly 
grant continued fearlessness and fairness to your soul, and always, 
“more power to your elbow.” Here’s to happiness in 1937. 

E. Dean Ellenwood. 

Woonsocket, R. I. 


* * 


GILLESPIE ON METHUSELAH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“But who was Methuselah anyway?” This can only be 
answered by more detailed knowledge of the pre-Abrahamic 
civilization, and of the vast literature and history of ancient 
Babylonia, than is now available. We do not know whether these 
ancients bore the name of their fathers or of their mothers, their 
tribes or their habitat. Perhaps, like the American Indians 
(who not unlikely carry some of the blood lines of the Euphrates 
regions), names of kinship, home land, etc., give place to other 
names comparable to our own “‘nicknames,” sometimes displac- 
ing both given and surnames—as in the criminal world—or 
literature. 

It is known that the ancients, as the. moderns, employed 
poetic forms and cipher writing, a late illustration being found in 
the Book of Revelation. Methuselah, and his “‘age” as a cor- 
respondent has stated, probably has a character meaning seldom 
if ever known to modern readers. 

One thing is assured, there is truth and knowledge in the 
Bible by which both the savant and the ignorant may profit, and 
which both need. 

Henry Gillespie. 

Manchester, Iowa. 


* ok 


GOD SAVE THE KING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a former British subject, reared in the atmosphere of 
Toryism and in the pride of empire, I ask permission to present 
my reactions to your editorial on ‘“Ihe World Judges Edward 
the Eighth.” 

Tt seems to me that it expresses that sort cf sentimentalism 
which makes it easy for a people to gc to war while protesting 
their desire for peace. It is the very essence of idolatry, which is 
always a false sentimentalism—a ‘“‘kidding ourselves.” It talks 
one thing and subconsciously means the very opposite. It talks 
of dying and means killing. It talks of fighting for freedom and 
means fighting for domination. 

The soldiers are told to compare their sacrifices for the Em- 
pire in the war with Edward’s refusal to make similar sacrifices in 
time of peace. The bishops blessed that war for the Empire, and 
empire means exploitation cf the weak; but they said it was for 
the sake of the weak. But why must sacrifices be made for the 
Empire? “Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have our wealth; 
and great is Diana of Ephesus.” London is the center of an em- 
pire many times greater than Rome ever knew. Of its 500 mil- 
lions not less than 400 millions are of subject races whose tribute 
makes London proud and great. In that great business of em- 
pire David Windsor was needed to play his part as Edward VIII. 

His abdication was a great act. It said in effect to Baldwin 
and his Cabinet, ‘You shall not profane marriage by prostituting 
it to purposes of empire.” What a quiet but tremendous rebuke 
it was to the archbishops, who ever stood ready to bless the mar- 
riages of state! It is probably not true, as reported, that Edward 
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has spoken of those bargain matches as “immoral, unnatural, 
comparable to farmyard breeding, and disastrous to the dynas- 
ties that insist upon them.”” However, whether he said it or not, 
it is true; and the werds of his abdication implied much of that. 
That was what made his abdication speech a great and epoch- 
making one. Whether his judgment of womankind is dependable 
or not, his speech showed a far higher conception of marriage 
than did the pronouncements of the archbishops. That speech 
threw a new light upon business marriages, modern royalty, es- 
tablished churches, and all the shams of society. They will never 
be so smugly safe again. Edward was too kingly for modern 
kingship. Long live David Windscr! 


Ernest M. Whitesmith. 
Bellingham, Wash. ; 


a 


AN INDIANA FRIEND 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing a money order for The Christian Leader, sent 
in mother’s name. We have taken it for many years and always 
enjoy it every week. 

My mother, Louisa (Philpott) Middaugh, was organist 
for eleven years in the Universalist church in Belleville, Ohio, 
when she was young, and was well acquainted with many of the 
ministers, including the late Dr. Canfield, who was almost a daily 
visitor in her home. She also knew the present Dr. and Mrs. 
Canfield when they were young. 

There is no Universalist church near here, but since reading 
your announcement of the radio church in Elkhart, Ind., we have 
listened to that and are going to their studio soon for services. 

I was sorry to miss the sermon by Roger Etz over WLW, but 
did not know about it until too late. I have his “Friendship 
Trails through Japan” and always read his articles in the Leader. 
Mother has your “Little Hill Farm’ and enjoys all of your 
writings to a great extent. 

I have been, until lately, in printing and library work for 
many years, ten of them being in the main library of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, so naturally I am interested in books and pub- 
lishing houses, and would like to visit your place in Boston if I 
am ever that far east. 

Stella Middaugh. 

Milford, Ind. 


> is 


LYNCHING IN 1936 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I send you the following information concerning lynchings 
for the year 1936. I find according to the records compiled in the 
Department of Records and Research of the Tuskegee Institute 
that there were nine persons lynched in 1936. This is eleven jess 
than the number for 1935, six less than for 1934, and nineteen 
less than for 1933. Six of the persons lynched were in the hands 
of the law, two were taken from jails, and four from officers of 
the law outside of jails. 

There were thirty-five instances in which officers of the law 
prevented lynchings. Five of these were in Northern states and 
thirty in Southern states. In thirty of the instances the prisoners 
were removed or the guards augmented or other precautions 
taken. In the five other instances, armed force was used to repel 
the would-be lynchers. A total of sixty-nine persons, seven white 
and sixty-two Negro, were thus saved from death at the hands 
of mobs. 

Of the nine persons lynched, all were Negroes. The offenses 
charged were: rape three; attempted rape three; murder one; 
activity in share cropper strike one; charge not reported one. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each state are as follows: Arkansas, two; Florida, one; Georgia, 
five; Mississippi, one. 
F. D. Patterson. 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
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Clayton Bowen’s Papers 


Studies in the New Testament. Col- 
lected Papers of Clayton R. Bowen. 
Edited by Robert J. Hutcheon. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $2.00.) 


The late Professor Bowen of Meadville 
Theological School, Chicago, would al- 
most certainly have been appointed to a 
chair in the University New Testament 
Department had not death taken him at the 
too early age of fifty-seven. The promo- 
tion would have been a well-deserved rec- 
ognition of his sound scholarship, his 
spiritual strength, his truly liberal breadth. 
Some of us would have especially rejoiced 
because we knew of a very heavy burden 
he carried uncomplainingly for many 
years; his heroism was a contribution to 
the lives of his students and his friends. 

Had Bowen not been connected with a 
small Unitarian theological school his in- 
sight as an interpreter of the New Testa- 
ment and his originality (in the best sense) 
would have been widely known. As it 
was, he was deeply appreciated as a friend 
and colleague by many workers in his field. 
It must have been a happy task for Dr. 
Hutcheon to prepare for publication this 
small selection from his articles and other 
papers. 

Bowen saw that the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity were to be found in a great wave of 
religious experience, rather than in a new 
cult, new theology, or new code of ethics. 
This conviction colored all his New Testa- 
ment studies. ‘‘One man had an experi- 
ence of close intimacy with God, and to as 
many as received him into their lives as a 
friend he gave power to enter into the 
same blessed intercourse.’”’ Those, then, 
who would understand, and help others to 
-understand, the New Testament must 
have, above everything, a sympathy with 
religious experience. 

Bowen, himself an ‘‘emancipated lib- 
eral,’ could. warn liberals against their 
own besetting dogmatisms. ‘‘To under- 
value the New Testament heroes because 
chronologically they lie so far behind us, 
without inquiring whether spiritually they 
may not be ahead of us; to be unable to 
take their persons or their work seriously 
because we have so long been forced to 
take them solemnly’’—these are the 
dangers. 

Bowen’s illuminating exegesis first fas- 
cinated me when he gave me a quite fresh 
understanding of the relation between John 
the Baptizer and Jesus. His two papers on 
this subject should be carefully read. 
Bowen reached, and could justify, very in- 
teresting conclusions. The indications are 
that John, like Jesus, was proclaimed 
Messiah by his followers after his death; 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


he, too, was declared to have been wonder- 
fully born of Davidic lineage; he too was 
hailed as a prophet—and ‘also stigmatized 
as devil-possessed; he too died as a martyr 
and was believed to have risen from the 
dead; he was the subject, apparently, of 
written records which chronicled his words 


and deeds; he had followers who prayed _ 


their Master’s prayer and sent out apostles 
to create a “‘movement.” 

It is in dealing with the “‘eschatological”’ 
element in the gospels that Bowen showed 
his own spiritual depth and conviction. 
We reject “‘apocalyptic’”’ ideas because we 
are evolutionists, because they seem to be 
associated with a materialistic, political 
“kingdom;” because the hope and ex- 
pectations expressed in New Testament 
and Jewish eschatology were proved by 
events to have been illusory; and because 
the ages most completely possessed by 
these ideas have shown their unfortunate 
influence in turning men from the legiti- 
mate concerns of practical life to a fanati- 
cal and narrow other-worldliness. But 
Bowen speaks a good word for eschatology. 
Judaism had two central convictions, the 
collisions of which with one another gave 
rise to “‘those great reflections on religion 
and life which make the Old Testament 
immortal.’”’ The first: the world was the 
creation of a good God and man was made 
in his image. The second: the world is in 
the grip of evil, which penetrates into all 
human life. ‘‘Eschatology stands ulti- 
mately for a third conviction, which sprang 
out of the interplay of the othertwo .... 
without it Hebrew religion would be only 
a baffled cry, an anguished cry without an 
answer. ... It is the undefeatable con- 
viction thatin theend God shallrule . 
and that evil as a foreign intruder shall 
ultimately be expelled.’””’ Bowen con- 
cludes the esasy which contains his fine in- 
terpretation of this vexed problem by 
pointing out that we suffer today from the 
lack of a genuine eschatology. : 

Bowen was a brave, fine spirit, strong 
in his carefully wrought-out, convictions, 
but appreciative of all other honest con- 
victions held by sincere men; he was one 
of those avowed liberals who convey to 
their orthodox friends first their faith and 
only then their heresies; one could not 
know him without realizing that for him 
New Testament scholarship had a pur- 
pose. He was not interested in it as an 
exercise in ingenuity. ‘‘We rightly regard 
our researches as in a very genuine sense 
akin to the ministry of religion.” 

This little volume will serve as a happy 
memorial of a high-minded minister and 
scholar whom it was a privilege to know as 
student, colleague, or friend. Dr. Edgar 
Goodspeed’s gracious introductory tribute 
will speak for many who. loved Clayton 
Bowen of Meadville. 


What Has Happened Since 1914? 


And Fear Came. By John T. Whitaker. 
(Macmillan. $2.50.) 


Still they come, the books by journalists 
who have been behind the scenes in Geneva, 
Berlin, Rome, and Vienna. They have 
sometimes much interesting gossip to 
purvey; they impress youngsters with the 
glamor of the special correspondent’s life, 
for the hero (by his own account) mingles 
on equal terms with the great, and even 
steps in now and then to solve problems 
which have baffled the statesmen; and 
they make us wonder why the world has 
not enough sense to turn its most com- 
plicated tasks over to these omniscient 
writers! 

Yet even when such cynical and unap- 
preciative comments seem justified, there 
is much we can learn from these privileged 
observers, and their narratives are read- 
able even when their interpretations seem 
wide of the mark. Mr. Whitaker has rep- 
resented a great American newspaper, and 
either brilliance, or wits, or plain nerve, 
has given him access to sources of infor- 
mation and opinion which the humble tax- 
payer cannot reach. And he knows how 
to recount what has happened to his mind 
in the post-war years. He has moved from 
Wilsonian idealism and confidence in the 
League to a very realistic sense of the 
League’s inherent weakness and a pessi- 
mistic outlook on the years ahead. The 
steps he has taken have led him along the 
Quai Woodrow Wilson in Geneva, through 
the streets of Vienna when Austria’s fate 
hung in the balance after the murder of 
Dollfus, to Rome, to Moscow, to Ethi- 
opia—and wherever the vultures of war 
gathered. 

Mr. Whitaker feels that the three great 
democracies bungled at Versailles and have 
mingled blind gropings with hypocrisy 
ever since, with the inevitable result: Ger- 
man, Italian, and Japanese nationalism. 
The League, he came to see, was an alli- 
ance of the have gots against the have nots. 
The peoples of substance drew up laws for 
the world community and dictated their 
terms, guaranteeing the status quo. The 
provisions in the Covenant for the revision 
of unfair treaties and for “‘the considera- 
tion of international conditions whose 
continuance might endanger the peace of 
the world’’ remained a dead-letter. And 
the climax and grand finale of a period of 
confusing shifts of policy was reached 
when Britain, long indignant over the bad 
manners of Mussolini and Hitler, ‘openly _ 
embraced the essential policy of those two 
dictators—rearmament and war scare.” 
But our own policy is not spared. The 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill, Mr. Whitaker 
says, was ‘‘in political essence” compar-_ 

(Continued on page 93) wth 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


Continuing the material we published 
in last week’s column we give below the 
suggestions for discussion meetings up to 
Lent. 

Fourth Meeting 
My Relation as a Citizen to Social Workers 

1. Prominent Social Workers: Jane 
Addams, Helen Keller, Wilfred Grenfell, 
Albert Schweitzer, Jacob Riis, Muriel 
Lester, and many unsung workers. 

2. As a citizen have I social responsi- 
bility? Find out what relief and welfare 
organizations there are in your community. 
Do they overlap? Do they cooperate? 
Is a mere Red Cross subscription enough? 
Is it enough to donate baskets to needy 
people without regard for their particular 
need? What is the best form of charity? 
Should we not do these things in the old 
meaning of charity (love) instead of for 
personal glory? 

3. What are the conditions in my own 
community? 


Fifth Meeting 


My Relation as a Citizen to Crime and the 
Criminal 


“Tn men whom men condemn as ill, I find 
so much of goodness still; 
In men whom men account divine, I find 
so much of stain and blot; 
I hesitate to draw a line between the two, 
where God has not.’’ 


“Criminals are made; not born.’ 


1. Juvenile crime. Causes, treatment. 
Are reform schools necessary? Do they 
help a person? What are the ages of the 
offenders? Is crime intentional? Is there 
a substitute for crime? 

2. Adult crime. Causes. Is crime ever 
justified. Who are the criminals? The 
place of the United States in world crime. 
How is crime to be eliminated? Who be- 
longs in prison? 

3. The injustices of our law system. 
Who makes up the jury? Who are exempt 
from the jury? Lynching is on the increase. 
Is this necessary? Would you join a 
lynching party? 


Sixth Meeting 

1. What about the movies? About 77 
million people see the movies every week. 
One-third of these are under twenty-one 
years of age. Why do we attend the 
movies? On what basis do we choose a 
movie? Who produces the movie? What 
is the standard? How does the moving 
picture affect your character? Is reel life 
“real life?” 

2. Newspapers. How does the news- 
paper which I read stand on the following 
questions? Child labor, peace, munitions, 
liquor, neutrality, nationalism, interna- 


, 
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tionalism, racial problems. What is the 
value of the newspaper? 
8. Who are our public leaders? 
they capable of leading us to the best? 
4. Are we formers of public opinion, 
gossip, slander, or false knowledge? 
“I owe it to my community as a citizen 
to know what is going on in the world.” 
Am I fulfilling the above? 


* * 


Are 


We call the attention of the readers to 
the following excerpt from the address of 
Rev. Arthur McDavitt which appeared in 
the Dec. 26 issue of the Leader. The 
thought expressed is precisely that which 
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our program committee has been trying to 
put across in the material for our groups: 

“Had I but one sermon to preach, I 
would go the world over telling our youth 
just what they are, and about the eterni- 
ties that have passed in creating this 
flowering thing we call man. I would tell 
them about the sacredness of their own 
lives and try to give them some idea of the 
divinity of this strange thing in them called 
life. I would tell them that millions of 
years have been patiently at work, con- 
verging all their energies, plus intelligence, 
to push them up from the clod. In every 
youth we see the product of this creative 
genius we call God. Just to be given the 
privilege of bearing this God-given thing 
called life should fill one with everlasting 
pride; and to pass it on unpolluted is their 
gravest responsibility.”’ 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISS BOWEN IN SOMERVILLE 


More than one hundred friends greeted 
Miss Georgene Bowen at her first public 
appearance since coming home on fur- 
lough from Japan, when she appeared as 
the speaker on the annual Japan program 
observed in the First Universalist Mission 
Circle, Highland Avenue, Somerville, on 
Tuesday, Jan. 5, 1937, at 11 a. m. 

Mrs. Arthur S. Waldron, chairman of 
the Circle, gave New Year’s greetings, and 
the meeting was then conducted by the 
local Japan chairman, Mrs. Elwood G. 
Bryant. The Scripture reading by Mrs. 
Bryant included Miss Bowen’s favorite 
verses, as quoted in the ‘‘Calendar of Re- 
membrance.”’ Prayer was offered by Mrs. 
George E. Leighton, wife of the pastor of 
the church, and as a response Mrs. Louis 
H. Smith, president of the Woman’s Union 
of the First Universalist Society, sang 
Miss Bowen’s favorite hymn, “It may not 
be on the Mountain’s Height.” 

Miss Bowen was greeted with a friendly 
enthusiasm which brought her audience 
to its feet, and with a twinkle in her eyes 
she modestly said, ‘‘I don’t deserve it, but 
I thank you just the same.’”’ Her more 
serious thought, occasionally brightened 
by some little personal story or descrip- 
tion, held the interest of her hearers for 
nearly an hour. Those who are personally 
acquainted with Miss Bowen need not be 
told of her splendid ability in “putting 
across” a vital message; to those who are 
yet to make her acquaintance, Somerville 
First says, ‘“Let nothing prevent you from 
hearing her.” 

Among the guests present. were the fol- 
lowing national and state officers: Mrs. 
Edwin R. Sampson, Rev. Hazel I Kirk, 
Miss Ruth Drowne, Miss Ruth E. Hersey 
and Mrs. Walter E. Farnham. Other 
guests included Rev. Charles Emmons, 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., Miss Susan 


Andrews, Dr. and Mrs. Leighton, members 
of the neighboring circles of West Somer- 
ville, Cambridge, Charlestown, Malden, 
Medford and Melrose. The Melrose group 
was accompanied by their pastor and his 
wife, Rev. and Mrs. Leslie Nichols. The 
Somerville Federation of Women’s Church 
Societies was represented by its president, 
Mrs. William H. Purnell of the College 
Avenue Methodist Church, and its hono- 
rary president, Mrs. E. Talmadge Root, a 
prominent Congregationalist. There were 
also present members of the First Uni- 
tarian Society, the Christian Science 
Church of Somerville, and about fifty mem- 
bers of the First Universalist Society, in- 
cluding several laymen. 

Following the meeting a luncheon was 
served by the Woman’s Union under the 
direction of Mrs. Raymond Doeg, and an 
hour of fellowship and sociability com- 
pleted a very happy occasion. 

Many were able to remain for the after- 
noon meeting of the Woman’s Union and 
enjoyed a fine program presented by the 
past presidents of that organization, Mrs. 
Nettie Durgin, Mrs. Edwin M. Powers, 
Mrs. R. Y. Gifford and Mrs. E. I. Grant, all 
of whom are equally active in the Mission 
Circle. 


a 


DEDICATION DAY 
Keep in mind the observance of Dedica- 
tion Day, Feb. 10, or at some other time 
better suited to your particular church 
calendar. Materials will soon be avail- 
able. 
* * 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Imogene Zoller, Little Falls, N. Y., 
chairman. 

Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 1840 Mintwood 
Place, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, Main St., Pittsfield, 
Maine. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


DESERVING OF SUPPORT 


I am asking myself: Why am I interested 
in the General Sunday School Association? 
Above all, because I think the church school 
is of primary importance in the church, 
and none of us could do as effective work 
without the practical help that comes 
from the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Every time I think of the multitude 
of ways in which the association serves 
the local school, I am impressed by the 
amount of work it is doing. Many a 
school throughout the country can bear 
witness to the friendly help it receives. 

In every school which adopts the sug- 
gestions and follows the advice given by 
the association, standards of work have 
been raised. Worship services have been 
improved and maintained at a high level 
with the help of the excellent suggestions 
prepared by the association and sent to 
every superintendent. Curriculum is no 
more a hit or miss affair when advice on 
courses of study and methods of teaching 
to meet the peculiar needs of a particular 
school is gladly given, both through corre- 
spondence and personal conference either 
in the office or with the field worker as 
she visits our schocls. Opportunity for 
improved leadership is provided in the 
institutes sponsored by the association. 

Space forbids the complete tabulation 
of the varied ways in which the association 
is serving our churches. And yet, every 
time I go over them all in my mind, I think 
again of how very much our churches owe 
to the association. It seems to me that 
one needs only to know about the relation 
of the General Sunday School Association 
to the local church, and all it gives, that the 
program of religious education may be the 
best possible, to want to help support it. 

For over twenty years the Association 
has been doing this work, supported by a 
contribution from the General Convention 
and by quotas and contributions from the 
schools—but these two sources are quite 
inadequate by themselves, and the larger 
proportion of its receipts come from in- 
dividuals who believe in its work. The 
more recent years of depression made 
necessary reductions in salaries for the 
staff and retrenchment of some of the 
work. With the turn toward recovery in 
the economic world, the association looks 
for an increase in contributions from in- 
dividuals, so that salaries may be restored 
to their former level and long postponed 
projects inaugurated. The work the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association is doing 
and the greater work it may do, deserves 
the financial support of everyone who is in- 
terested in having our church schools go 
forward to even more efficient work and 
greater service. 

Edgar R. Walker, President, 
General Sunday School Association. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


* * 
* >” 
* * 
* * 
u The Sunday school is a very es- :* 
* sential part of every social com- * 
* munity and has played a very large * 
* part in the building of men and * 
* women who can go into the world * 
* with a belief and confidence that * 
* enables them to contribute to the * 
* world’s good. Not too much en- * 
* couragement can be given to the * 
* building of the Sunday school and * 
* to its maintenance. It is playing * 
* a part that is very important to * 
* the future of mankind and of our * 
* country. The effect of moral and * 
* religious training cannot be dis- * 
* counted, nor can there be any dis- * 
* counting of the need for greater * 
* moral and religious training. - 
i Gerald P. Nye, * 
= U.S. Senator from North Dakota. * 
* * 
+e * 
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YULETIDE AT SUFFOLK SCHOOL 


There always comes a time in a person’s 
life when words are inadequate to express 
real joy and appreciation. I know, as with 
me, Mrs. Willis, Mr. Cross and the pupils 
of Suffolk School, this is such a time. 

Although each year has found us with 
gifts on hand at our closing day Christmas 
party, there has never been a time when 
each child received several gifts suitable to 
his age and circumstances. Every face was 
radiant with ecstasy. Many homes were 
filled with enthusiasm because the burden 
of providing toys, games, fruits and candies 
had been cared for by us, through you. 

We could never tire of a work that has 
done and is still doing so much for our 
group here in Suffolk. We feel that you 
have our interest at heart, and that we can 
best show our gratitude through service to 
those of our race who are really'in need of 
our good will and understanding. 

In order to produce a real Christmas at- 
mosphere for our party, pupils of the 
eighth grade decorated our blackboards 
with a border of holly and a Santa with his 
pack. In the center of the platform was a 
large cedar tree covered with tinsel, bulbs 
and artificial snow. The tree was laden 
with gifts of all varieties. Those that 
could not be placed on the tree were around 
it on the floor. After a program of appro- 
priate recitations, solos, stories and cho- 
ruses, the gifts were distributed. At least 
an hour and a half afterwards the larger 
children spent playing Bingo, while the 
smaller ones were entertained with games 
suitable for their age. 

We are sure there has never been a better 
or more enjoyable Christmas than that of 
1936 at Suffolk School. We pray God’s 


richest blessings upon all who through 
packages, checks, cards or merely a kind 
thought made this Christmas possible. 


There is a destiny that makes us brothers; 
None goes his way alone. 
All that we send into the lives of others; 
Comes back into our own. 
Ethel M. Whack, 
Teacher at Suffolk School. 
age 
COULD YOUR JUNIORS DO SOME 
OF THESE THINGS? 


In her book, ‘‘Teaching Junior Boys and 
Girls,” Mrs. Mildred Moody Eakin re- 
ports interestingly a unit of study which 
grew out of a felt need among a group of 
juniors in a church school on the South 
Side of Chicago. These children who in 
school and other neighborhood activities 
were associating with Negroes, lost no 
opportunity to do or say something which 
should humiliate and hurt the Negro 
group. Learning of this, the Junior Super- 
intendent sensed a need. Tactfully she 
aroused interest in discovering some things 
about the Negro race, and from that there 
developed a study which lasted a full quar- 
ter. The following list of activities en- 
gaged in during that time indicates some 
of the values resulting from the project: 

Reading about worth-while achieve- 
ments of Negro men and women. Study- 
ing what is known about skin pigmentation. 
Visiting a junior class of colored boys and 
girls. Attending a concert given by col- 
ored musicians. Learning one of Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar’s poems. Memorizing 
Bible verses concerning attitude toward 


other races. Memorizing ‘In Christ 
There Is No East or West.’”’ Composing 
prayers for guidance. Planning to be 


hosts to a group of Negro visitors. Inter- 
preting pictures, particularly stereopticon 
slides. Inviting the primary children to 
share the pictures with them. Writing 
explanations for the stereopticon pictures. 
Interviewing the pastor and missionary 
leaders to learn what their church was do- 
ing in Africa, the native home of the Negro 
race, 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Are you planning to invite your church 
congregation to visit church school on 
Jan. 31? Some may know that you have 
a school, others a little of what you are 
trying to do in it. It would do them all 
good to get better acquainted with this 
part of their church’s educational program. 


Prof. Angus Hector MacLean, Ph. D., 
professor of religious education and psy- 
chology in the Theological School, St. Law- 
rence University, will assist Dr. Harry 
Westbrook Reed in the pulpit of our 
Watertown, N. Y., church on Sunday, 
Jan. 31, Church School Day. . 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


John R. Small, son of Dr. Willard S. 
Small, dean of the School of Education, 
University of Maryland, gave an interest- 
ing address before the Adult Forum of the 
Universalist National Church, Jan. 3, on 
his C. C. C. experiences. Mr. Small is 
Educational Director of a C. C. C. camp in 
western Maryland. 


Rey. Sara L. Stoner of Prospect, Ohio, 
presented a copy of the Autobiography of 
Thomas Whittemore to the descendant of 
Dr. Whittemore who recently advertised 
in the Leader. 


Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins, wife of the 
pastor of the National Church, will leave 
Washington early in February to visit 
Miss Eleanor Bissell in her Pasadena home. 


Dr. William Wallace Rose, minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
made the first address at the Second 
Church (Unitarian) in Boston on Sunday 
evening, Jan. 10, in the first of a series of 
meetings to be held in continuation of the 
Boston Preaching Mission. 


Rey. Charles H. Emmons preached in 
the First Universalist Church of Cam- 
bridge, Rev. Otto S. Raspe minister, on 
Sunday, Jan. 8. 

Samuel E. Franc of Manomet, Mass., a 
former minister of the Universalist 
church in Plymouth, called at Head- 
quarters Jan. 8. 


Rev. and Mrs. Ordell E. Bryant of 


Clinton, N. C., want to express apprecia- - 


tion to the many friends throughout the 
denomination who remembered them in 
their good wishes during the holiday sea- 
son. They regret the impossibility of a 
personal note to each and every one, but 
want all to know that their thoughtful- 
ness gave them strength. 


Dr. Arthur W. Grose, who is living at 
8 Garrison St., Boston, for the winter, 
writes that his telephone number is now 
Commonwealth 0241. 


Dr. Flint M. Bissell, minister of the 
Grove Hall Church, is taking the lead in 
promoting cooperation of Universalist 
clergymen and churches of Greater Boston 
with the 1937 Community Fund Cam- 
paign for the support of 104 hospitals, 
health and social service agencies serving 
forty-two cities and towns of the metro- 
politan area. On “Community Fund 
Sunday,” Jan. 24, hundreds of clergy- 
men of all denominations will devote all 
or a part of their sermons to the religious 
emphasis of the appeal. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Arthur Wilson 
of Cambridge, Mass., announce the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Hortense, to 
Orrin Abbott Stone, on Saturday, Jan. 2. 


and Interests 


The marriage was solemnized by Rev. 
Donald G. Lothrop at his home, 14 
Naples Road, Brookline, Mass. Mrs. 
Stone has been the nurse in the office of 
Dr. Edith Cave, Boylston Street, Boston. 
Mr. Stone, a graduate of both the aca- 
demic and theological departments of 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, New 
York, was an active minister in the Uni- 
versalist fellowship for several years. 
He had a regular pastorate in Monson, 
Mass. Now he is connected with the 
School for the Blind in Hartford, Conn., 
where he serves both as instructor and 
chaplain. 


Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich of Fort Plain, 
N. Y., has been secured by the Women’s 
National Missionary Association for the 
Everton circuit in North Carolina, and will 
live at Outlaws Bridge, where the people 
are making plans to build a home for the 
family. 

Kansas 


Junction City.—Rev. W. G. Price, pas- 
tor. As the minister goes into his fourth 
year as pastor congregations are some 
better, the holiday deficit is much lower 
and the church is in an advantageous posi- 
tion because of the organization of a vested 
young people’s choir of sixteen voices. It 
contains four fine soloists and an unusually 
good girls’ quartet. The annual Christ- 
mas candlelight service was better attended 
than in previous years. The feature of it 
was a candlelight christening service writ- 
ten for the occasion. A different phase of 
this service was that after the parents had 
accepted their responsibility, the church 
recognized and accepted its responsibility 
to surround and provide for the child 
those religious influences it would so much 
need. Several bushel baskets were filled 
for needy families. An improvement in 
the choir loft, erecting a platform that 
raised those in the rear, was finished in 
time for this service. 


Maine 


Portland, Congress Square.—Rey. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, pastor. On Dec. 8 and 9 
the annual parish fair was held, and in at- 
tendance, program and financial returns it 
was one of the most successful in several 
years. On the first evening the Congress 
Square Guild presented a short play en- 
titled ‘‘How the Story Grew,’ coached by 
Mrs. Hersey. Two successful suppers and 
one well-attended luncheon were served 
during the fair, and the event was a social 
as well as financial success. The Christmas 
festivities occupied a major place on the 
month’s calendar. On Dec. 18 the annual 
Christmas party was held, with the usual 
play by the Junior Department children, 
distribution of gifts, refreshments, etc. 


About 175 were present. On Christmas 
Sunday morning, the White Gifts Service 
which has become traditional here pro- 
vided sufficient toys and clothing so that 
forty-two families (180 individual children) 
were supplied with Christmas gifts from 
the school. A dramatic service of worship 
entitled ‘‘The Innkeeper Who Missed His 
Chance” was given by a group of young 
people, and the church school choir sang. 
At the morning service of worship, a special 
Christmas offering was made for reduction 
of the mortgage, and this offering totals to 
date well over $400. On that evening, 
Dee. 20, the annual Christmas drama was 
presented by the church school. A four- 
act play, ‘““The Other Shepherd,” written 
by Dorothy Clarke Wilson, was given 
with understanding and skill by eleven 
young people. Again the church school 
choir furnished the music, and a group of 
young men from the high school depart- 
ment of the church school acted as ushers. 
Miss Marion L. Ulmer had charge of the 
three Christmas programs presented. Dur- 
ing the month the church has suffered the 
loss of two men active in its affairs for many 
years, Herbert K. Washburn, and Lew- 
ellyn Carleton, the latter for many years 
active as a member of the parish committee. 
During the year just closing the financial 
support of the parish has been such that 
the new year is beginning with the in- 
debtedness of the parish reduced by more 
than $1,000. 

Dexter.—On the evening of Jan. 1 an 
informal reception was held in the vestry 
of the church in honor of the new pastor 
and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Hutchinson. The Boneka Club was in 
charge of the affair and nearly two hundred 
members of the parish attended. In the 
receiving line were representatives of the 
various organizations of the church. Misses 
Mary and Abbie Hamilton, who have been 
closely identified with this church for more 
than half a century, are descendants of 
Edward Jumper, one of the original signers 
of the petition for the organization of the 
Universalist Society of Dexter in 1828. 
These ladies stated that they greeted at 
this reception many descendants not only 
of Mr. Jumper but of several other signers 
of that petition. Mrs. Helen Parsons read 
Dickens’ ‘Christmas Carol.”” Community 
singing led by Wilford E. Slater completed 
an enjoyable evening. The Dexter parish 
feels particularly fortunate in its choice 
ofa pastor. A native of Connecticut, anda 
graduate of St. Lawrence University, Mr. 
Hutchinson has served for two years as 
assistant pastor of the Pasadena church, 
and for a year and a half has been pastor of 
a church in Santa Monica, Calif. Mrs. 
Hutchinson is a graduate of the University 
of California and has had training and ex- 
perience in primary work in the church 
school. 
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Massachusetts 


Malden.—Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., 
pastor. Mr. Batting, collector of the 
parish, reports the Christmas offering as 
$318. Calendar subscriptions to date 
amount to $180. Received on Jan. 3 on 
1936 pledges, $70. 

Lowell, First—Rev. Douglas H. Rob- 
bins, pastor. A church cabinet has been 
formed, made up of two representatives 
from each organization in the church. 
This body meets with the pastor once a 
month to plan co-ordinated activities and 
to discuss anything of value to the church 
as a whole. Each month, one of these or- 
ganizations at least, sponsors one event, 
the proceeds of which are turned directly 
into the church treasury. The Men’s 
Club, organized last spring, has held regular 
meetings under the leadership of its presi- 
dent, John Lapoint. A card party was held 
in October under the auspices of the club. 
The church is represented in the inter- 
church bowling and basketball leagues, at 
present holding second place in both. 
Attempts are being made to form a choir 
of our own young people which, it is 
hoped, will supply the music for the morn- 
ing services. On Christmas Sunday eve- 
ning a beautiful candlelight service was 
held in the vestry. Standards for the 
candles, of wood, were made by James 
Scott, one of the young men, and were very 
effective. Dr. C. G. Robbins of Lawrence, 
father of the pastor, told the Christmas 
story, “The Tranquil Beast,’’ by Temple 
Bailey. Light refreshments were served. 
The church has recently suffered a loss in 
the death of Dr. Alexander Macleod, who 
for the past twenty-five years has served 
on the official board, and also as a deacon. 
Marion S. Clark was elected to succeed 
him as deacon, at a special meeting of the 
church on Jan. 8. An encouraging note is 
the recent information from our treasurer 
that, for the first time in several years, the 
budget has been balanced, as the result of 
a financial canvass of the parish, and cer- 
tain economies. 


Ohio 

Kent.—Rev. E. A. Day, pastor. The 
annual parish supper was held in the social 
rooms of the church Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 29. At the business meeting the 
following officers were elected: J. P. Mead, 
moderator; Harold Bechtle, treasurer;Lloyd 
Johnson, financial secretary; Dr. Ionia 
C. Twitchell, clerk. Mrs. Ruth Severns 
and W. W. Warner were elected trustees 
to serve two years; Mrs. Mary Parker and 
Byron Fessenden hold over as trustees for 
another year. Mr. Warner, the retiring 
- moderator, had served the parish efficiently 
for the past four years. Mr. Mead, the in- 
coming moderator, is treasurer of the Ohio 
Universalist Convention. He will appoint 
his committees and report them at the 
next parish meeting. Mr. Warner made a 
very interesting and effective speech at this 
meeting. 


Vermont 


Bellows Falls.—Reyv. Harlin M. Camp- 
bell, pastor. Early in the fall the pastor 
and a group of laymen met for the purpose 
of outlining a program which would be 
challenging to each member of the church, 
which would enlist the entire membership 
in it, and which would be far-reaching 
in its results. After several meetings and 
careful thinking the group agreed upon a 
program to be known as ‘‘The Forward 
Movement of the United Church.” 
program was accepted by the church and 
has been a guide for work. A parish visita- 
tion was conducted during the week of 
Nov. 15, and a preaching mission was held 
the week following. The purpose of the 
visitation was to have the membership 
of the church and a large number of the 
constituents called on by visitors who pre- 
sented the interests of the church. Each 
family was invited to participate in the 
work of the church. And before leaving 
an invitation was extended to each one to 
attend the preaching mission to be held 
the following week. The parish list was 
divided among forty of the most active 
members, who agreed to visit the homes as- 
signed them. In most instances a husband 
and wife were asked to call together. Some 
three hundred calls were made in the 
interest of the church in one week. The 
results have been numerous and favor- 
able. One of the men who called reported 
that he had enjoyed the experience im- 
mensely and that he became acquainted 
with people of the church whom he did not 
know prior to that time. Many of the 
sick who can’t attend services were made to 
feel they are not “‘the forgotten’”’ members, 
and were among the most appreciative 


among those called on. In one instance a: 


misunderstanding that had caused hard 
feelings between two of the members of 
the church was cleared up and good will 
restored. Immediately following the visi- 
tation a number of new students were 
noticed in the church school, and an in- 
creased attendance at the service of 
morning worship. The preaching mission 
began on Sunday evening following the 
visitation and was held for three successive 
evenings. The theme was “‘Facing the 
New Day,’ and after choosing three sub- 
jects the Congregational, Methodist and 
Universalist’ ranks were studied for speak- 
ers who could best present the subjects 
chosen. ‘‘The Church and the New Day,”’ 
was the subject of Dr. Roger F. Etz, ‘‘The 
Home and the New Day,” Rev. Frank 
Grippen, pastor of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Rutland, Vt., and “‘The 
Individual and the New Day,”’ Rey. Leon 
Whiston, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Fitchburg, Mass. 


* * 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
The Parish Bulletin for January carried 

the following article entitled ‘‘New Year’s 

Greetings: A Tenth Anniversary.” 


The. 


“Dr. and Mrs. Perkins wish a Happy 
New Year to the parishioners and friends. 
of the National Memorial Church. They 
have a special reason for those greetings, 
inasmuch as the month of January this. 
year is the tenth anniversary of an im- 
portant event in their lives. 

“Ten years ago, on Sunday, Jan. 9, to 
be exact, the present pastorate began. It 
seems a long time ago—that first meeting 
of pastor and people in the Ambassador 
Theater—so much has happened since. 
Without was a cold winter day. Within 
were the warmth of cordial fellowship and 
the cheer of a beckoning vision that gave 
to the new pastorate a peculiar significance. 
For it was more than the beginning of 
another pastorate in an honorable succes- 
sion. It was the beginning of a new chap- 
ter not only in the career of this local 
church but also in the life of the Universal- 
ist denomination. 

_ “The movement to build in Washington 
a nationally representative church, long 
talked of, had started. A beginning to 
raise the money by contributions from 
Universalist churches and individuals had 
been made. The people in the Washington 
church were ready to do their part, and 
the vision was here and there catching 
the imagination of far-seeing individuals 
throughout our fellowship at large. The 
time had come to intrust the leadership of 
the movement to one who should be in- 
stalled as the official representative of the 
denomination which the National Memorial 
Church was officially to represent. The 
call conferred a high privilege and a heavy 
responsibility. How far the privilege has 
been justified and the responsibility met is 
for others to say. But the endeavor to 
measure up to both has been a great 
joy. 

“There is no need to rehearse the doings 
of these ten years. Here the church is—a 
thing of beauty, a ministering witness to a 
great faith, a source of strength to human 
lives, the partial fulfillment of an inspiring 
dream—partial, because ‘the past is pro- 
logue’ and better things are yet to be.. 

“Now for a celebration of this anni- 
versary, not by any formal ‘reception’ but 
by a coming together of pastor and all our 
people on the anniversary Sunday, Jan. 10, 
1937, in the same forward-looking spirit 
as that of ten years ago. And for good 
measure start the celebration on the first 
Sunday in the month, Jan. 3.” 

* * 


TITHING BULLETINS OFFERED AT 
A SAVING 


At least $5 a week can be saved by any 
church that customarily uses a four-page 


bulletin each week. The Layman Com- ~ 


pany, 730 Rush Street, Chicago, offers this 
saving when using their four page bulletin, 
Two pages are printed with a Stewardship 
message, and two pages are left blank for 
local announcements. The company sug- 
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‘gests that churches conduct a five weeks’ — 
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or ten weeks’ course of tithe education by 
using its bulletins, which are offered at a 
nominal sum. It offers a sample set con- 
taining 32 different tithing tracts at 20 
cents. Please mention the Christian Leader, 
also give your denomination. . 
The Layman Company, 
730 Rush Street, Chiacgo. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 88) 
able with what Mussolini did when he 
launched his war against Ethiopia. 

There is no hope of peace or of stable 
international conditions until the need for 
redistribution of raw materials is recog- 
nized by the United States, Great Britain, 
and France. Perhaps we shall yet have to 
urge on President Roosevelt the renewal of 
his recent proposal for a round-table con- 
ference of the sovereign heads of the Great 
Powers, so that a fresh consideration of 
the fundamental causes of war may be 
undertaken. 

The so-called statesmen of the Powers 
are reverting to pre-war techniques of 
threat and counter-threat, secret alliances, 
balances and checks, which become the 
more dangerous as they become the more 
delicate and precarious. For war will 
come if diplomacy fails. As Whitaker says, 
“War is an extension of diplomacy... . 
A government calls in its generals when its 
diplomats have failed.” 

Not cheerful reading for people who 
think that we can expect the return of our 
earlier prosperity if only we stick our 
heads in the sand and refuse to see the 
storms gathering on the horizon, this book 
is nevertheless a contribution to the un- 
derstanding of the issues which face the 
world as 1937 opens. It will irritate; it 
may now and again amuse by its some- 
what pontifical air; it will depress some 
readers. But the more important point 
is that it will awaken many to the realities 
of the world crisis. 

* * 
ENLISTMENT MONTH 


How One Minister is Cooperating 


Headquarters is asking all Universalist 
churches to unite in observing Enlistment 
Month, beginning Jan.10. This church will 
profit by cooperating. The outcome de- 
pends on the measure of support the mem- 
bers of the church will give. While the 
other churches are conducting their cru- 
sade in the city to add to their strength, we 
cannot afford to be idle and let them move 
on ahead of us. We suggest that we take 
at least three objectives: To finish up 
balancing the budget, an average regular 
attendance Sunday mornings of sixty, and 
twelve new members. The minister invites 
five tried and true loyal believers in our 
cause, who have faith and courage, to act 
with him as a ways and means committee 
to organize the campaign—viz., Lucy 
Keeshan, James Calkins, Mrs. Starcke, 
Charles Manley, and Mrs. Price. If they 
will select an evening this week and come 


at “ 
0 al ae 


to the parsonage full of ideas, Mrs. Price 


- will have a nice treat for them after the 


plansare laid. To try and fail is not always 
a disgrace. But never to try is unfor- 
givable.—Pastor’s Weekly News Lelter, 
Junction City, Kan., Rev. W. G. Price, 
minister. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Edward F. Ouellette is a Congre- 
gational minister. 

Rev. Morley R. Hartley is minister of 
the Universalist church in Galesburg, III. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is Superintendent 
emeritus of Universalist churches in New 
‘Hampshire. 

Dr. William E. Gilroy is editor of Ad- 
vance. 

Dr. Walter E. Bundy is professor of 
English Bible in DePauw University. 

Dr. Walter R. Bowie is rector of Grace 
Church, New York City. 

Rev. E. Burdette Backus is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Rev. W. A. Vrooman is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Harrisburg, Pa. 
* * 

AN ENCOURAGING DEPRESSION 
STORY 


At our annual church meeting Jan. 6, 
all organizations reported successful years 
and balances in their treasuries. The 
Woman’s League held its annual meeting 
the following day and reported over $1,200 
earned during 1936. Although much has 
been omitted that we wanted to do, the 
church treasurer has reported that all bills 
of the past year are paid and that there is 
a small balance for the new year. The 
only debt we have is $100, which we ex- 
pect to raise during the next three months. 
This makes a ‘“‘depression story’? in 
which there may be encouragement for 
other churches. In 1929 we had a debt 
of $1,500. There is not one wealthy pa- 
rishioner among our 104 families, but 
there are many who enjoy working hard 
for their church. During the depression 
years the debt of 1929 has been paid, 
largely through the work of our energetic 
Woman’s League, led by Mrs. Mary Ran- 
dall, one of the few remaining founders of 
our church, which had its beginning more 
than forty years ago when Dr. Shinn 
brought a few fellow-ministers with him 
from his meetings at the Weirs and helped 
a few Universalists in Woodsville with a 
great faith to realize their ambitions. 
Sacrificial offerings every Easter have 
also helped us. In addition, the church 
and manse have been painted, a new floor 
covering laid in the church auditorium, a 
new heating plant installed, the vestry, 
including the stage scenery, redecorated, 
the two apartments in the manse put in 
good repair and some changes made, giving 
the minister a much needed office and his 
family more room, a garage built, and 
other work which has cost several thou- 
sand dollars. With the outstanding debt 


| 
of $100 paid in a few months, we have 
before us the task of replacing the vestry 
floor, which will be a costly work, but when 
done will put our property in first-class 
condition. During the depression years 
we have necessarily been required to work 
too much for self-preservation, but with 
better days already here, we expect soon 
to help more largely in the greater work 
of the denomination, to which our people 
have always contributed to the extent of 
their ability. At the present time we are 
centering upon our observance of “‘Enlist- 
ment Month.” Last year many called 
Young People’s Day and Layman’s Sun- 
day the outstanding days of the year, and 
we hope they will be the same this year. 
On Young People’s Day the entire morn- 
ing service will be conducted by our League 
of Youth, which has twenty-one members. 
The message will be brought in two ser- 
monettes by Allyn Janes and Jeanette 
Fullerton, the junior choir will furnish the 
music and the other parts in the service 
will be taken by boys and girls. 
B.F. McIntire. 
Woodsville, N. H. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


The Meeting House Monitor says: ‘‘Dr. 
Asa Mayo Bradley in the Christian Leader 
wrote, ‘Rev. Gordon C. Reardon of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., publishes the photographs of 
the two handsomest men in New Hamp- 
shire in his Meeting House Monitor.’ We 
hasten to inform our readers that this 
error of opinion exists only in the mind of 
Dr. Bradley, and possibly his successor 
and accomplice, Mr. Blair. We therefore 
publish in this issue a photograph of the 
handsomest man in New Hampshire, 
Colonel George E. Danforth.” 

It grieves me to have my judgment of 
manly beauty thus questioned; but rather 
than get into an argument with Mr. Rear- 
don, I will grant that there are three of us, 
and further, that Colonel Danforth is a 
much better looker than this picture would 
indicate. 

Rev. C. B. Etsler reports health im- 
proved, and that he is back on the job. 

The Men’s Forum of the Claremont 
church had a delightful evening with Harry 
K. Lord as speaker, subject, “The Star of 
Hollywood.”’ It was the annual meeting 
and officers were elected: chairman, Nor- 
man Whippen, vice-chairman, B. H. Rob- 
erts; treasurer, Erwin Mann; secretary, 
Hector Wark; corresponding secretary, 
Sterling Fairbanks, Jr.; pianist, Arthur 
Sweetser; spiritual adviser, Rev. C. B. 
Etsler. Members of board of directors, 
E. Roy Burke, Gordon E. Bartlett, A. 
Herbert Bartlett, James Wark, Roy Owen, 
Walter Ainsworth, B. G. Welch. 

Reports showed a most satisfactory 
year, many outstanding addresses, and 
interesting Sunday meetings. Also the 
year had scored financial success. 

The Women’s Alliance of the Unitarian 
Society of Concord entertained as guests 
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January first the women of White Me- 
moria! Church. Mrs. Barbara Bartlett 
spoke on “Life in the Southern Highlands.” 

The Lempster society had a party, which 
the minister started to attend, but the 
road was icy and the grades are steep. 
Coming to a place where turning about 
would be safe, and not involuntary, he 
turned and went home. A wise move, but 
disappointing, because the admission to the 
evening’s entertainment was ‘‘a gift for the 
pastor.”’ However the gifts were there 
when he could go for them, among which 
was a large New Hampshire Red rooster. 

At a recent Sunday service an altar was 
dedicated with impressive ceremonies. 
Mr. Abbott of Goshen, acting for the con- 
gregation, presented the altar to the pas- 
tor to be dedicated ‘‘To the Glory of God, 
and the Service of Man.” 

Truckloads of sand on the hill roads 
made it possible for a good congregation 
to assemble for Christmas. The musical 
director, Miss Elvia Cutler, in defiance of 
the doctor, had trained her juvenile choir 
in a beautiful musical program. 

The morning paper brings word of the 
death of Mrs. Myron Cutler, widow of the 
late Rev. Myron Cutler, at the home of 
her daughter in Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Speaker of the New Hampshire 
House of Representatives has appointed 
Rev. C. B. Etsler chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. 

A correspondent for a local newspaper 
virtually every week has something to say 
about ‘‘our little church.” I protest that 
phrase. The word little conveys to the 
mind something diminutive and ineffectual, 
that doesn’t amount to much of anything. 
There is a difference between being small 
and being little. As a matter of fact the 
church in question, though small, is in no 
sense little. In its place by the roadside 
it is the center of the social and religious 
life of the community. It is adequate to 
the requirements. If it were larger it 
would be burdensome. 

One remarked, ‘‘We are trying to do a 
little something here,” which is probably 
the reason why, after the lapse of a few 
years, that church is now out of business. 
They who try to do a little something never 
achieve results—for results are never little. 

People may bulk large and still be little 
in achievement. Small people may fill 
a large place. Don’t try to be little. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


ITINERARY OF REV. 
B. HERSEY 


Jan. 16 Worcester, Mass.—Meet Y. P. 

C. U. in evening. 

17 Preach at Young People’s Service 
anaes, ; 

17 Springfield—Meet with Spring- 
field groups in evening. (Take 
sleeper to Canton, N. Y.) 

18 Canton, N. Y.—Speak to students 
at theological school. (Leave at 
3.50 p.m. for Watertown.) 
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18 Watertown—Speak to Y. P. C. U. 
in evening—stay overnight. 

19 Syracuse—Afternoon and _ eve- 
ning. (Take late train to Cleve- 
land.) 

20 Akron—Afternoon and evening. 
(Take night train from Cleve- 
land to Urbana via Indianapolis.) 

21 Urbana, Ill. Arrive 2.08 p. m. 
Afternoon and evening. — 

22 Chicago—Evening. 

23 Joliet—Meet Y. P. C. U. in eve- 


ning. 

24 Joliet—Preach at morning church 
service. 

25 Indianapolis—Afternoon and eve- 
ning. 


26 Cincinnati—Afternoon and eve- 
ning. (Take 9.45 p. m. train 
for Washington.) 

27 Washington, D. C.—Afternoon 
and evening. 

28 Philadelphia, Pa.—Afternoon and 


evening. 

29 Brooklyn, N. Y.—Afternoon and 
evening. 

30 Return to Portland. 


* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shal] be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shal] be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WCLS, Joliet, Ill, 11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a, m. 
every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 
cycles. 


B.S. de 
1330 kilo- 
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WICC. Every Monday 10 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention, Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p. m. C.S.T, All Souls Universal- 
ist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1810 kilocycles. 


* © 


, MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of license (for one year) granted to Richard 
B. Gibbs, under date of Nov. 24, 1936. 

Noted acceptance, under date of Dec. 11, 1936, 
by Minnesota of transfer (dated Sept. 10, 1935) of 
Rev. Donald M. Lester from Massachusetts. 

Transferred Rev. Fred H. Miller to Vermont. 

Renewed license (for one year) of William C. Abbe, 
as of Nov. 24. 

Accepted Rev. John M. Foglesong on transfer 
from Rhode Island. ’ 

Rev. George E. Leighton, D. D., of Somerville 
has been appointed by the Executive Committee of 
the Convention to fill the vacancy on the Committee 
of Fellowship caused by Dr. Ayres’ removal to New 
York state. 


December 29, 1936. 
me A 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The January meeting of the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union will be held on Wednesday, Jan. 20, 
at the First Universalist Church, Cambridge. 

A supper will be served at 6.30, tickets fifty cents. 
(Reservations must be made with the local director.) 

At 7.30 Dr. Everett G. Herrick of Andover-New- 
ton will be the speaker. 

A closing worship service will be conducted by Rev. 
Otto S. Raspe, minister of the church, assisted by 
the choir. ‘ 

The Unitarian Sunday School Union will meet 
with the Universalist Union on this night. It is the 
hope of the officers that many Universalists will 
attend to extend a welcome to our Unitarian friends 


and to Dr. Herrick. 
* x 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged Persons 

The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxboro, Mass., will 
be held at Foxboro on Jan. 27, 1937, at 1.30 p.m. All 
persons who have paid one dollar or more during the 
past year are eligible for membership in the corpora- 
tion, and are urged to attend. The business before 
the meeting will be the presentation of reports and 
the election of officers for the ensuing year. The 
present condition of the Home and its prospects for 
the future will be full presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Jan. 18. Dr. E. C. Herrick, ‘“‘Consumer Coopera- 
tives.” : 
Jan, 25. Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, ‘‘The Publish- 
ing House.”’ 
Feb. 1. Rev. Max A. Kapp, ‘‘Fascism.”’ 
Feb. 8. Union Meeting. 
x * 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Received on letter of transfer: Rev. Fred H. Miller 
from Massachusetts, Rev. G. H. Lewis from New 
Hampshire, Rev. W. J. Metz from Maine, Rev. H. L. 
Canfield, D. D., from North Carolina. 

Issued letter of transfer to Rev. Robert Killam to 
New York State Convention. 

T. W. Horsfield, Secretary. 
An soi 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
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of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, etc. Interested laymen as well as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all] 
material which will be of interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond. 
Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
Pe: 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 


A Public Meeting will be held in the Arlington 
church Jan. 28. The subject of the day is “Our 
Church Family.” 

Dr. Leroy W. Coons will speak on “What Our 
Family Is Doing in the State.”” Rev. Emerson H. La- 
lone has the subject, “Hopes and Plans for Our 
Publishing House.” Miss Georgene Bowen will 
speak on “Our Church in Japan.” Dr. Roger F. 
Etz is the last speaker, and has the subject “Our 
Church Family.” 

Luncheon will be served at 12.30. Tickets are 
fifty cents and must be reserved by Jan. 25 of Miss 
C. Florence Smith, 23 Wyman Street, Arlington. 
Telephone Arlington 3016. 

ex 
INFORMATION WANTED 


A century ago, while Rev. Thomas J. Sawyer was 
pastor of the Orchard Street Church in New York 
City, Mrs. Sawyer’s brother, J. K. Fisher, formerly of 
Newton, Mass., painted his portrait. It was en- 
graved by H. S. Sadd. The Universalist Historical 
Society wishes to locate the original painting. 

HoS:B. 
x * 
YOUNG MAN WANTS A JOB 


Young man, age 26, desires position as Director of 
Religious Education. Graduate of New York Uni- 
versity and M. A. in Religious Education. Nine 
years’ experience in church school and young people’s 
work. Will locate anywhere in the United States. 
Salary nominal. First-rate references. For other de- 
tails write in care of the Christian Leader, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 

< % 
WANTED 

Information about young men or young women 
who are in Philadelphia studying or working. Will 
ministers or parents please communicate with the 
Universalist Church of the Messiah, or the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration. 

ae 
SLIDES TO RENT 

The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income from their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A-list of the 
available lectures will be sent to ali who apply. The 
lectures are available to Universalist organizations 
at $2.00 each. 

* * 


WISCONSIN COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. James W. McKnight, having been a licen- 
tiate of the Universalist Church for the term of one 
year, is granted full fellowship in the Wisconsin Con- 
vention, as of Sept. 13, 1936. Having moved to 
Avon, Ill., Mr. McKnight is transferred to the Illi- 
nois Convention Dec. 26, 1936. 

H.L. Aldridge, Secretary. 
* x 
RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

Dec. 18, 1936, Rev. John M, Foglesong transferred 
to Massachusetts because of his recent removal to 
the First Parish (Unitarian) at Wayland, Mass. 

E. Dean Ellenwoed, Clerk. 


Obituary 


Hilda De Young 

The tragic death of Miss Hilda De Young cast a 
deep gloom over the Christmas Eve service at the 
Muncie (Ind.) church. Miss De Young was on her 
way with her sister to attend the service when she 
was run down by a motor car and instantly killed. 
She was one of the most faithful members of the 
church she loved so much, being interested in the 


progress of every department. She was to have been 
the new president of the Missionary Society. 

Miss De Young was born in Holland, coming to 
America with her parents when in her early teens. 
She is survived by her aged father, three sisters and 
one brother. 


Dr. Alexander S. Macleod 


Dr. Alexander S. Macleod, vice-president of the 
board of assessors of the First Universalist Church 
of Loweil, Mass., died Dec. 25, 1936, after a short 
illmess. 

He was born May 29, 1871, in Boulardarie, N. 8. 
In 1891 he moved to Brookline, Mass., and while 
there was graduated from the Dental School at Tufts 
College. In 1902 he moved to Provincetown, Mass. 
In September, 1909, he moved to Lowell, and at once 
began attending the First Universalist Church. In 
January, 1911, he was elected a member of the board 
of assessors of the church, and served on this board 
continuaily up to the time of his death. In 1913 he 
became a member of the church, and in January, 
1933, he was elected vice-chairman of the board of 
assessors, and was made a deacon in 1935, Through 
all these years his kindly disposition and sage counsel 
gained him the love and respect of all who knew him 
and his services were of the greatest value to the 
church. He was the highest type of a polished, schol- 
arly, Christian gentleman. 

He was a member of the Loweil Dental Society, a 
past president of the Northeastern Massachusetts 
Dental Society, the Massachusetts Dental Society, 
the American Dental Association and the Academy 
of Dental Science of Boston. He was an instructor 
of Clinical Dentistry at Tufts College Dental School 
for many years. 

He was a member of King Hiram Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M., of Provincetown, Mt. Horeb R. A. Chapter, 
Ahasuerus Council, Pilgrim Commandery, Knights 
Templars, ali of Lowell, and Aleppo Temple A. A. O. 
M. S. of Boston, He was a member of the Yorick 
Ciub of Lowell. 

He leaves his wife, Margaret (McKinnon) Mac- 
leod, a daughter of Mrs. Alva F. Reynolds of Lowell, 
his mother, Mrs. Sarah Macleod of Boulardarie, 
N. S., three sisters, Mrs. Harris T. Smith of Boston, 
Mrs. Allan MacKinnon of Somerville and Miss Jessie 
Macleod of New York City, three brothers, John and 
Dan Macleod of Sidney, N. S., and Norman Mac- 
leod of Boulardarie, N. S., also several nieces and 
nephews. 

Funeral services were held Dee. 28, 1936, at the 
Saunders Funeral Home, 90 Westford St., Lowell. 
Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, pastor of the First Uni- 
versaiist Church, officiated. Burial was in the family 
lot in the Lowell Cemetery, where the committal 
services were read by Mr. Robbins, and the Knights 
Templars burial ritual was exemplified by the of- 
ficers of Pilgrim Commandery. 


Waldo A. Hardison 


The Universalist church of Santa Paula, Calif., 
lost one of its most generous supporters and loyal 
friends, in the death of Waldo A. Hardison on Dec. 
9, at Cottage Hospital in Santa Barbara. 

Mr. Hardison was born in Caribou, Maine, Feb. 
11, 1851. He was educated in his native state and 
taught school there for about three years. In 1872 
he engaged in the oil business in Southern New York 
and Northern Pennsylvania, in which he continued 
successfully for many years. In 1915 he retired and 
went to California. Here he became interested in 
ranching, in which he continued until his death, at 
the age of eighty-five years. He was a most generous 
and publie-spirited man with an abiding faith in his 
fellows. 

The funeral was held in Santa Paula, Dec. 12, and 
the body was taken back to his native Caribou for 
burial. Mr. Hardison is survived by two brothers 
and sixteen nieces and nephews. Many of these 
relatives are members or parishioners of the Santa 
Pauja church, on the rolls of which the name Hardi- 
son is conspicuous and important. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean ot the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Masse.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schco! 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo] 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides for 
the physical well-being. The school] has a new science 
building with well-equipped laboratories, a domestic 
science department girls, admirably equipped, 
with an able instructor. Delightfully located in a 
clean and beautiful New England town, The income 
from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the 
pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 
catalogue address Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 

Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Crackling 


There lives an old colored truck farmer — 


in Alabama who has frequent occasion to 
reprove his children for their lack of in- 
dustry. 

Yo’ suttin’ly is a wuthless son,’’ he de- 
clared one day to his oldest. ‘‘It’s a good 
thing fo’ you I ain’t rich.” 

“What yo’ talkin’ about, Pop?” asked 
the youth. “What yo’ think yo’ do ef yo’ 
was rich?” 

‘“‘Ah’ disinherit yo’—dat’s what Ah’ do!”’ 
—Exchange. 

* * 

After a severe buffeting in the Atlantic, 
she arrived on Thursday morning with pas- 
sengers from Cherbourg and frights from 
England.— American paper. 

All right, there’s no need to rub it in.— 
Humorist (London). 
* * 

One desiring to vote a straight Republi- 
ean ticket will place an X in the circle at 
the top of the ballot before the party name 
“DEMOCRATIC.”’—Matioon (Ill.) paper. 

So that’s what happened to the election! 
—Literary Digest. 

cS * 

Many of us believe that half the students 
in American universities are paid salaries 
to play football, and the other half spend 
all day out of the classsroom fomenting 
Communism.— New York Herald Tribune. 

* * 

A magazine success-story describes a 
girl who never went to school and writes 
Hollywood scenarios. But why expose 
the tricks of the trade?—Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 

* * 

Jock: “‘And how do you like your radio, 
Mac?” 

Mac: ‘‘Mon, it’s grand, but the wee 
light’s hard to read by.”—The Weekly 
(Auckland, N.Z.) News. 

* * 

According to the way an American 
thinks, if he can’t save any money it isn’t 
because he’s spending too much, but be- 
cause he isn’t making enough.—St. Louis 
Star-Times. 

“All persons who take cold shower 
baths in the morning are fools!”’ declares a 
physician. Oh, no, doc, not all. Most of 
them are merely liars —Atlanta Journal. 

co * 

Another group wondering what to do 
about the new leisure, probably, is Spain’s 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Bulls.—Boston Evening Transcript. 

ok * 


You can tell when a woman isn’t afraid 
of her husband. She doesn’t mind show- 
ing him the fender she crushed on his new 
ear.—Atlanta Georgian. 

* ke 

The difference between a prejudice and 
a conviction is that you can explain a 
conviction without getting mad.—Buffalo 
News. 
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